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Literature. 


EVENTIDE. 
Hespere, qui ccelo lucet jucundior ignis ? 


Who loves not eventide— 
eat Hyperion, his long journey o’er, 
reads down the ocean wide, 
Pours rich libations on the cloudy floor 
From that gold chalice of Olympian wine 
Which long ago he lent to Herakles divine ? 


When 


A murmurous even-song 
Sings the brown throstle ere he seeks his nest ; 
A carol loud and long 
Utters the merry merle ; the stainéd west 
O’ervaults bright seas which, ere the world grow dim, 
Bring to the listening shore a mighty vesper hymn. 


Kneels down the weary child— 
Weary of wild sport in the summer air— 
Its red lips, undefiled, 
Lisp forth the sweet and simple words of prayer : 
Happy the dreams which hover o’er the rest 
Of those young lambs who lie on Jesus’ loving breast. 
Then comes the mystic night, " 
Whose brow sublime is dinted by no scars— 
Whose coronal of might 
Is th’ everlasting splendour of the stars : 
Their royal march may no cessation know, 
But ever in eilent joy their glories come and go. 


Dublin University Magazine. M. C. 





KATIE CHALLONER. 











result surpassed all expectation, and even hope; but a lengthened and 
severe winter again undermined her only partially recovered strength, 
and before its snows were past, it became evident that those of another 
winter would mantle her grave. 

She died, and Katie now was become her father’s earthly all in all. 
I fear I cannot well describe what she was at this time. Still a mere 
girl in age and in form, she was a woman in expression, in thought, in 
feeling. All her friends, when with her, fqlt as if years of life-experi- 
ence had been concentrated in the sorrows she had known, and the da- 
ties they had entailed on her. To and with her father alone was she 
still a girl. With him she seemed the same loving, clinging, depending, 
artless being she had been when a very little child. Always loving and 
kind ; with a nature that knew none of the harsher emotions ; prone to 
Hea A ; restless until distress or suffering, wherever she heard of it, 
had been succoured or alleviated ; and early made aware, as if by in- 
stinct, that she had a strong power of consolation bestowed upon her, 
she had grown by the time she was seventeen to be not simply unselfish 
—that is saying too little—but almost incapable of originating a thought 
in which her wa gratification was the leading idea. Her one great ob- 
ject in existence was her father ; and yet, inconsistent as it may seem, 
the exclusiveness of this object had no effect in rendering her less 
thoughtful or careful for others than she had always been. Her sweet, 
gentle, obliging ways made her very dear to all ‘her girlish companions ; 
while among the children of the neighbourhood she was absolutely idol- 
ised. If there was a sorrow or a difficulty among them, Katie Challoner 
was the universal comforter and succourer. If there waseomething to 
be done which only a clever hand and a kind heart could accomplish, it 
was Katie Challoner’s hand and heart that. was instantly appealed to. 
A children’s party without Katie was no party, and a Christmas-tree 
that she had no hand in, by that one deficiency. lost half its attractions. 
No one was jealous of her, or feared her, or doubted her ; no one did any- 
thing but love her ; and she deserved all she got, and more. 

So passed three years, with much change to her in one way, but very 
little in any other. She grew into a woman, and a very lovely woman. 
You almost wondered to see her so iovely, after looking at her a while. 
Her features were not very regular, nor, quite all of them very good ; 
but her hair was beautiful, her eyes very beautiful, her mouth beautiful, 
her complexion perfect, and the expression—it was in that her chief 
charm lay—the expression of a guileless, noble, earnest, loving nature, 
looking out of the whole countenance, and finding unsought confirma- 
tion in every word and gesture. 

Her grief at her mother’s death had been, though heartfelt and sin- 
cere, much mitigated by a perception of the duties towards her father. 
She was too much preoccupied with the instinctive effort to be a comfort 
tO him, and the more so now she was his only one on earth. But in the 
very degree in which this was so, would her grief and distress at her 
father’s death be aggravated and enbanced. And so it was; he was 
taken ill, and in four days lay dead. The last day which saw him alive, 
saw him conscious ; and as Katie’s hand lay in its old accustomed place 
in his, now too weak to press it, he told her, in faint and faltering words, 
what she bad been to him, how she had alleviated his sorrow, and been 
his comfort and his joy ; and then he spoke of their glad reunion with 
all their dear ones, with no fear of parting more to embitter its glad- 
ness, A few minutes more, and she felt his hand close on hers, as it had 
never done before since his illness came on. But the grasp relaxed, 
—grew fainter—ceased. Her father wasdead, and she insensible. Her 
youth and strength seemed to wither away, under ber bereavement, like 
grass before the pursuing flame. She was or the verge of the grave for 


Katie Challoner was a very young creature when I was first introduc- | nearly three weeks, and then rallied very slowly and flickeringly. At 


ed to ber, a little toddling thing of not quite a twelvemonth old. 


Her | length life and youth asserted their right to prevail, and she was again 


one great ambition seemed to be to get into her father’s arms, and after well enough to be moved. It was decided that she should embrace the 


nestling there a moment or two, to struggle down on to her feet, and 
with one of his fingers in each of her fat, dumpy hands, to go roaming 
about the room, uttering little inarticulate cries of pleasure. And 
he—the reserved, silent, constrained, unimpressionable man, as he was 
held—was as devoted to his little daughter as she to him; and, hard 
wrought as he often was with his Sunday duties, or his pastoral peregrin- 
ations, in a parish that seemed to be trying into how many far-off cor- 
ners it could contrive to squeeze itself, he would still forget his weary 
back and stiff limbs, to stoop over her as she tottered about, and drink 
in, with suffused eye, the little looks of love she would cast up at him, 
as she felt his gentle hand. 

George Challoner and I had been neighbours for some time, and friends 
much longer. Very shortly after his marriage, he bad been presented to 
the vicarage of Moreton, and almost from the day of his coming into re- 
sidence, our old habits of intimacy had been resumed. Four children 
were born to him in the first six years of his married life, but two only 
bad survived the first few weeks of life, and one of those two was very 
delicate. Three years later, little Katie was born. 

I was compelled to be absent from my home at this period, and for 
many months subsequently ; but in his letters, my friend told me how 
he was affected by this new addition made to bis family. “I did not 
know,” he said, “* that I could love an infant as I love this little girl.” 

The elder of his two surviving boys was in many respects a remarka- 
bly fine lad ; but the promise of strength indicated in his infancy and early 
childhood was not realised as he became older ; and before Katie grew to 
be ten years old, she and her brother Jamie alone were left to their pa- 
rents. 

Jamie, though delicate, and almost weakly, from the first, had yet pas- 
sed through all the perils which beset the earlier stages of child-life, and 
was now a remarkably thoughtful and studious boy ; so much so, indeed, 
that his parents looked on with somewhat painful admiration at the ef- 
forts of his vivid intellect ; at times, perhaps, in still more painful an- 
ticipation that the frail body might prove to be unequally yoked with 
such a striving mind. Katie, at ten years old, was a well-grown girl of 
her age ; tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, loving, and engaging. Her attach- 
ment to her father, and his to her, had sustained no alteration as she 
grew older and taller, save that of corresponding growth. She clung to 
him until she was able to walk, and then would never have left him with 
her own consent ; her hand stole up to his, whether indoors or abroad ; 
his name was the first word she learned to pronounce’; she started when 
she heard his step or the tones of his voice, and, without a moment’s 
pause, left every one and everything, even her food, to go to him. She 
was his constant companion in his spare half-hours ; walked with him, 
or rode upon his shoulder as he went about the roads or footpaths near- 
er home ; sat on her little stool at his feet in his study, quiet and con- 
tent, as if it was happiness only to be near him; began early to be his 
ministering spirit in all home-wants and habits ; and in two words, was 
as necessary to him az he was to her. To her mother, too, she was not 
only, to her utmost, always and diligently helpful, but loving and affec- 
tionate in no ordinary degree. 

Two or three short years passed away, and Katie was the only child 
left to Mr. and Mrs. Challoner. After almost startling those who knew 
him well enough to judge of his intellectual powers, by the brilliancy of 
his attainments, Jamie died ; and bis light, like that of the sudden mete- 
or which flashed across the placid sky and is lost in a moment's space 
was no more seen. 

His father and mother had foreseen his fate for months, nay, for years ; 
bat still their sorrow was none the less. real and penetrating. Katie now 
never left her father when it was possibile for her to be with him, nor 
would he have willingly borne her absence. She seemed instinctively to 
know his thoughts, and feelings, and wishes as they rose ; and often, as 


the silent, self-contained man struggled with his grief, she would rise’ 


softly and stand by him, clasping his arm close to her side with her own, 
nestling her face to his shoulder, and putting her spare hand into his, as 
she had used to do in the simple love of her infancy. She spoke no 
word ; but he understood the appeal, and accepted the comfort; and 
they two grew together more every day. 

Another claim was now to be made upon her ministering offices. Her 
mother, never very strong, had felt her son’s loss ey 3 and this, to- 
gether with the constraint she had imposed upon herself, that she might 
not add to her busband’s sorrow by suffering her own to appear too vi- 
vidly, had taxed her strength beyond its powers. When the excitement, 
which had given her unnatural strength as long as Mr. Challoner’s grief 
was still fresh and strong, began to be withdrawn by the gradual recov- 
ery of his wonted self-command, she began to fail from day to day. The 
thought of bodily motion became oppressive, and her one desire was to 
be kept quiet, to be at rest. It was the same with her mind also. She 
could neither read nor think. True, she suffered no pain; but neither 
did she enjoy any pleasure, save only that which originated in the simple 
presence of her husband and her daughter. 

4 now was altogether invaluable. I believe her remarkable in- 
stinctive perceptions of what would most conduce to the comfort of the 
poor invalid, were the means not only of making her mother’s mournful 
condition as little distressing as it could be, but, under God, of render- 
ing the continuance of life possible. 

_A slow, weary, anxious winter and spring were passed, with no deci- 
sive improvement, It was something that there was no decided change 
for the worse. The sea-side was recommended, and it was decided to 
take the sufferer to her native place, Cliff borough, foreome months. The 








offer made by her maternal aunt, Miss Woodville, of a home with her at 
Cliffborough. This lady was a confirmed invalid, and quite unable to 
leave the house. But she was most excellent and amiable, and all Ka- 
tie’s sincerest well-wishers agreed in thinking no other plan half so good 
could have been devised for her. And so, ashort time after, she removed 
to Cliffborough, and took up her abode with Miss Woodville. 

The physical effect of change of air and change of scene was almost 
marvellous. After a few days only, her limbs recovered their round- 
ness, her step its lightness, and her eye something of its former bright- 
ness. But a heavy gloom still hung over her at times, which no efforts 
of her home, no sympathy or kindness of her aunt’s could dispel or ma- 
terially lessen. The one object of her life had been snatched from her 
pursuit, and the world and all in it, even life itself were, as yet, one 
cheerless blank to her. 

In a short time this depressing gloom began to give way before a silent 
and unobtrusive influence. She bad long known her aunt as a hopeless 
invalid ; but she had not known that she was liable to a perpetual recur- 
rence of fits of terrible pain, followed by some hours of distressiug lan- 
gour, and that scarcely a week passed without at least one of these seiz- 
ures. She arrived at this knowledge accidentally. She had gone into 
her aunt’s room, one day, about six or seven weeks after her arrival, to 
ask for some instruction as to some work she had undertaken, and, just 
as she entered, Miss Woodville was in a paroxysm of fearful pain. Katie 
was terribly alarmed ; she thought her aunt was dying ; and it was only 
after repeated assurances that it was nothing unusual, and was passing 
off, that she was reassured. Then the thought entered her mind that she 
had for weeks been receiving all that the kindest, most thoughtful care 
and sympathy could dictate, at the hands of one who sorely needed such 
offices to be rendered to herself—whose need at times, indeed, was exces- 
sive. She felt rebuked by her aunt’s patient and silent fortitude under 
the weight of such a cross, and ashamed at thinking that she had been 
the recipient, instead of rendering the services of sympathy and affection. 
Then she thought, may I not be a help, a comfort, and a support to an- 
other dear one? and thus she found what she herself needed, in the efforts 
this resolution incited her to make. She had again found an object, and 
it was health and peace to ber mind and heart. She became more lovely 
than ever, and the permanent impress left upon her features by her terri- 
ble conflict with grief, only served to refine and elevate the character of 
her loveliness. 

Miss Woodville was unable, as I have intimated, to go out into the 
world of Cliffborough society ; but still she was known and appreciated 
by many, and on days when she was well enough to receive visitors, her 
drawing-room, from one o’clock until three, was rarely without visitors ; 
in this way Katie formed acquaintances, and soon began to be held in the 
same estimation at Cliffborough that she had enjoyed in Moreton. Among 
the most regular of Miss Woodville’s visitors was a Mr. Fountayne, a 
wealthy merchant and influential townsman of Cliffborough. Report 
said that, twenty years befure, he had been her affianced lover ; that 
her ill health had commenced about that time; and that, on her being 
assured, after months of illness, by her medical attendants, that there 
was no earthly prospect of restoration to health, although her life might 
be continued for many years, she had refused to clog him with such a 
burden. It was long before he could be induced by her to take the same 
view of the case ; but at length he did, and for a period of several years 
was absent from Ciiffborough, engaged, as it was understood, in the per- 
sonal supervision of some branch of the foreign business of the firm he 
was connected with, and which, it was believed, was greatly benefitted by 
his presence and activity. He had then returned to England, and re- 
sumed his former fuactions and abode ; and his intimacy with Miss Wood- 
ville had been revived, and ever since continued to be marked by the 
most entire confidence in, and affectionate regard fur each other. 

Katie had often heard of Mr. Fountayne before she came to live in 
Cliffborough, and bad seen him on more than one occasion ; her recollec- 
tions represented him as a rather elderly-looking gentleman, very kind- 
hearted, but with a little abruptness or brusquerie of manuers, which rather 
startled her sometimes. But the kind-heartedness had impressed her 
much more deeply and abidingly than the roughness ; for she had seen 
the former in perpetual flow towards one of the most frequeat compan- 
peel, Seng ~ they could hardly be called—of her brother Jamie. 
This was Frank Fountayne, a nephew of the gentleman we are speaking 
of, almost as delicate a lad as poor Jamie ; and though not, l:ke him, de- 
voted to study, yet very fond of quiet sedentary pursuits, very ingenious 
in the construction of toys and quaint knick-kuacks, and with a singular 
facility for clever wood carving with his knife. These two little weakly- 
looking boys were great friends, and much together ; and thus Katie had 
not only learned to look upon the nephew as a second delicate brother 
—while he certainly loved her as much as if she had been his sister—but 
had also learned to love the uncle, whose occasional visits to Fraak’s 
widowed mother were always marked by peculiar kindness. Oaly a few 
weeks before Jamie sickened with his fatal illness, Frank’s mother bad 
died, and he had been removed from Moreton by his uncle, having taken 
most loving leave of poor Jamie and “ his own darling little sister,” as 
he called Katie. ‘ 

During her mother’s prolonged sojourn at Cliffborough, Katie had seen 
Frank more than once. The delicate sapling of a boy had grown into a 
tall and by no means robust youth, much too shy to attempt more than a 
short and somewhat faltering reference to former days. He was at this 
time in the office of a branch of his uncle’s firm, establishedin the county 
town, and was declared to be doing exceedingly well there. 


It may have been some four or five moaths after Katie’s domestication 
at her aunt’s, that Mr. Fountayne called one morning, but not, as usually, 
alone. Katie, at first, did not in the least recognise the tall, handsome, 
well-made, whiskered young man who accompanied him ; and trath to 
tell, although he knew very well who the young lady he saw in that 
drawing-room must certainly be, he was by no means prepared to recog- 
nise in the lovely girl before him her whom, eight or ten years ago, he 
had called “ his own darling little sister.” 

Leaving the young people to renew their acquaintance as they best 
might, Mr. Fountayne proceeded to tell his old friend that the firm 
had sunctioned the plans, which he had already more than once men- 
tioned to her as originating with himself, for Frank’s advancemnt 3 and 
that, in consequence, his nephew—a little turned of twenty-one—was 
installed in a somewhat confidertial and important position in the office 
at Cliff borough : while—Mr. Fountayne went on to add—if he continued 
to conduct himself as well for the next few years as he had done for the 
last four or five, his fortune might fairly be looked upon as made. Miss 
Woodville congratulated the young man, who was by no means a 
stranger in her house, very warmly ; and as her visitors rose to go, said 
to him: “ Frank, you must come and spend an evening with your old 
friends sometimes. You will always be welcome.” : 

And so Frank became a regular visitor at Miss Woodville’s ; and his 
presence at her tea-table seemed to be equally acceptable to all the par- 
ties concerned. His intercourse with Katie, after the constraint of their 
first meeting wore off, seemed to become as kindly, and almost as fami- 
liar, as when they used to call one another brother and sister ; there was 
that peculiar character about it which nothing seems to give but old 
and friendly acquaintanceship. They might have been brother and sis- 
ter, for aught a stranger could see. They seemed to have no reserve to- 
wards each other, and quite as little—at least as regarded their mutual 
friendship and acquaintance—towards any third person. 

Somewhere about this time, a picnic—and the Cliffborough world was 
famous for its picnics—was organised to take place in some glorious 
woods at about three miles’ distance from the town. Every body raved 
about the picturesque beauty of the Red Brow Woods; and Katie, who 
had never yet found heart to mingle in the general society of the place, 
allowed h-rself to be induced to join the party. Frank, who was an eli- 
gible ‘for every party, of course made one also. Horses, ponies, and 
even donkeys, were in requisition to convey the numerous party to their 
destination ; and Katie, who had often ridden when living at Moreton, 
found herself again in the saddle,’ and mounted on a pony which was not 
quite so quiet assome of the others. In ascending a rather steep and some- 
what narrow path, which led to the small embowered platform where the 
provisions were to be set out, her povy took offence at a patient donkey 
which was jogging along very leisurely jast in front, and began curvet- 
ing on two legs, and otherwise conducting itself in a disagreeably eccen- 
tric way. Katie was a good horsewoman, and rode without fear, and 
she sought gently to soothe her palfrey, and induce Lim to proceed more 
soberly and quietly. However, a more irregular caper than any that 
had preceded it, brought the animal into such a position on the very 
verge of a precipitous bank, some twelve or fifteen feet high, that one 
fout now suspended in the air would, when brought down, fiad no rest- 
ing-place, and then a fearful fall for both rider and steed must ensue. 
Frank, who, on observing the pony’s restiveness, had hurried up from a 
party of ladies he had beea walking with, a little in the rear, fortunately 
not only saw the danger, and the only means by which it might be anti- 
cipated, but was near enough to act with the decision that alone could 
have availed. Rushing impetuously forward, he clasped her firmly with 
his right arm, at the very instant the pony lost its footing, and tottered 
over—catching a sapling-tree with his other arm as he did so—and fairly 
held ber suspended for a moment, ashe animal fell from under her. He 
was unable, however, to prevent himself from being borne down and 
over the edge of the bank by her weight ; and it was not without diffi- 
culty, and the exertion of great strength, that he succeeded in arresting 
their downward tendency, obtaining foot-hold, and eventually raising 
her quite unburt, though a little shaken. As he did so, his countenance, 
deadly pale, the expression of his eye, and his low, faltering, intensely 
earnest, ‘“* Thank God, Katie, you are saved !” disclosed a secret which 
even she hitherto had scarcely ventured to suspect ; and he saw that it 
had done s0. 

There was no great harm done, and the picnie passed off much as all 
such parties, in fine weather, usually do. 

As the party dispersed after luncheon, Katie found herself near 
enough to Frank to utter a few hurried words of acknowledgment, which 
she remembered, with some degree of self accusation, she had not so 
much as attempted to do before, and added au avxious inquiry if he 
really was not at all hurt. After this, uotil their return to Cliff borough, 
rather late in the evening, they scarcely met again, and when they did, 
it was but to wish each other good-night. 

On the following day, Frank looked ia for five minutes at Miss Wood- 
ville’s to inquire ufter Katie, and to ask if he might come in, in the 
evening. He did so, and took the opportunity of Miss Woodville’s be- 
ing summoned away for a few minutes, to come to the point at once, 
though not with a very steady voice. 

“ Oh, Katie!” he said, “ I cannot tell you what I felt yesterday when 
I saw you in such danger. It made me forget in a moment all my long- 
fixed purposes. I hardly know what I said, but lam sure I ought —— 
1 mean to say I can’t help saying a little more, if you will let me.” And 
then he went on more counectedly, and told her that he believed he had 
always loved ner. He had never forgotten her all the years they had 
been separate ; and when he had seen her those two or three times a few 
years since, he found he had the same tender affection for her as when 
he used to call her his darling little sister, and which he had never felt 
for any one else ; and now, from the time he bad come to live at Cliff- 
borough, he had known that he loved her as he could love no other; 
but he had not dared to say so, hardly even to himself. She was rich 
as compared to him ; he had nothing but his salary, and his hopes, and 
his steadfast purpose to do his duty aud make his way, if he could. 
But if he should prosper, as his uncle augured that he would, then, after 
a few years, he had hoped he might have come to her and told her all he 
felt for her, all he dared to aspire to. ‘“ Oh, Katie!’ he said, coming 
closer to her as she stood by the fireplace, and taking her hand, which 
she did not make any haste to withdraw, “‘ with that hope to encourage 
me, I should find courage, and determination, and endurance for any- 
thing. But I must not ask you to let me entertain it without first tell- 
ing you something else, very painful to me. My uncle holds me in some 
suspicion at the present time, and I have nothing but my own word to 
clear me. Mr. Turner has told him that he saw me, late one night about 
a week ago, going into a house which has a very bad reputation, as 
being the scene of much low gambling and other evil things. That very 
night I had been at my Cousin Stonor’s lodgings until a late hour, and 
when my uncle asked Stonor about it, he replied that I had gone to sleep 
at his rooms, that he had left me in that condition about hall-past nine, 
and when he returned, about eleven, had found me awake, but very ex- 
cited. Mr. Turner, I ought to have said, had not seen the face of the 
person he had noticed, but said he had no sort of doubt at the time that 
it was I.” 

“But it was not you, Frank?” interposed Katie. 

“OQ no—indeed, it was not. But my uncle, who is so immovable in 
his opinions and belief, when once formed, will only say he bopes it was 
not. I was very strangely affected that night. I bad had a glass of wine 
and water with Stonor—he wanted me to have brandy and water, but I 
never touch it—and a few minutes after, I felt a strange sort of drowsi- 
ness come over me ; I remembered no more uatil the clock struck ten : 
that I heard distinctly. Then I had the strangest impressions, like those 
of a nightmare, only with more of the sensation of being awake all the 
time : it was like being delirious and knowing quite well that 1 was so. 
Even after I got home—and Stonor had to take me there in a cab—this 
continued, though less paiafully, through most of the night ; and I felt 
very poorly in the morning. My uncle noticed it at once, and fancied, 
at least I thought so, that I had been tipsy overnight. I never felt any- 
thing like it but once before, and that was whea I broke my thigh, and 
the doctor gave me a very strong opiate, which did anything but send 
me to sleep ; together with the pain, it almost drove me mad. I thought 
I ought to tell you all this, Katie, before I asked you if [ might hope, 
and in that hope go to my work in the world; or whether I must never 
think of you any more, and bear—— Oh, Katie, what will you say to 
me ?” 

Katie said nothing for a moment or two, which seemed a long time to 
him; and then she looked up iuto his face, and he saw something in hers 
which gave him courage to come very near her, quite near enough -to 
hear her low-toned, half faltering, half-playful reply : ‘* ludeed, Frank, I 
should not like you never to thiuk.of me any more.” ; 

We need not deécribe his reception of her reply, nor the remainder of 
the interview ; indeed, there would be very little to describe, for Miss 
Woodville returned to the room almost immediately alter Katie bad 
given him her answer. ay ‘ 

“ You must tell my aunt,” had been her last injunction to Frank as 
the door to admit, the elder lady ; aud Frank certainly did not 








show any disobedience to his liege-lady's first behest. 
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seem 
state of affairs, without loss of time ; and further, that Frank was not to 
suffer 


cleared up some day. 
“a ao counaally early Cour the next morning, Mr. Fountayne was an- 
nounced. f 


phew been telling me what took place betweea you last evening. I 

need not say how glad I should be, on his account, if ever this should be ; 

bat you must not act hastily. Both for his sake and your own, I say 

this. He lies under some cuspicion with me at present, as to two cir- 
” 


at all events. Still, 1 can’t hold him cleared. Mr. Turner is a wery 
cautious, as well as observant man, and he says he was convinced at the 


the least of it, strange. Besides there was Frank's condition the next 
morning. My dear soang lady, I do not like the look of the business. 


Miss Woodville,” he cried, rushing up to her and almost carrying . 

sofa, I am so happy.” 

And certainly, as the dear old lady listened to his tale, she did not 
to be rendered at all otherwise herself. At the council of three, 
now was held, it was decided to inform Mr. Fountayne of the 


his uncle’s suspicions to be a great trouble, as the matter was eure 


* dear young lady,” he began, as soon as he saw Katie, “ my ne- 


Katie here intertupted her visitor, to state that Frank had told her so 
f. 
Mr. Fountayne resumed: “ Well, so much the better. It looks honest, 


time that it was Frank he saw. Moreover, Stonor’s testimony—though 
I have good reason to doubt and dislike Stonor very deeply—is, to say 


I have always been afraid for Frank in these particulars. His poor fa- 
ther ruined bimself by play, and killed himself by drink ; and it’s the 
same blood—the same blood.”’—Conclusion next week. 


— se. 


THE WORK OF IRON. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS, BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
Concluded. 


Ill. Iron ww Pouicy.—Having thus obtained some idea of the use of 
iron in art, as dependent on its ductility, I need not, certainly, say any- 
thing of its uses in manufacture and commerce ; we all of us know enough, 

haps a little too much—about them. So I pass lastly to consider its 
uses in policy ; dependent chiefly upon its tenacity—that is to say, on 
its power of bearing a pull, and receiving an edge. These powers, which 
enable it to pierce, to bind, and to smite, render it fit for the three great 

ments, by which its political action may be simply typified ; 
namely, the Plough, the Fetter, and the Sword. 

On our understanding the right use of these three instruments, de- 

, of course, all our power as a nation, and all our happiness as in- 
iduals. 

1. Tue Proven.—lI say, first, on our understanding the right use of 
the plough, with which, te justice to the fairest of our labourers, we must 
always associate that feminine plough—the needle. The first require- 
ment for the happiness of a nation is that it should understand the func- 
tion in this world of these two great instruments: a happy nation may 
be defined as one in which the husband’s hand is on the plough, and the 
housewife’s on the needle ; so in due time reaping its golden harvest, 
and ebining in golden vesture : and an unbappy nation is one which, ac- 
knowledging no use of plough nor needle, will assuredly at last find its 
storehouse empty in the famine, and its breast naked to the cold 

Perhaps you think this is a mere truism, which I am wasting your time 
im repeating. I wish it were. : : : 

By far the greater part of the suffering and crime which exist at this 
moment in civil zed Europe, arises simply from people not understand- 
ing this truism—not knowing that produce or wealth is eternally con- 
nected by the laws of heaven and earth with resolute labour ; but hoping 
in some way to cheat or abrogate this everlasting law of life, and to 
feed where they have not furrowed, and be warm where they have not 
woven. 

I repeat, nearly all our misery and crime result from this one misap- 
prehension. The law of nature is, that a certuin quantity ef work is ne- 
cessary to produce a certain quantity of good, of any kind whatever. 
If you want knowledge, you must toil for it: if food, you must toil for 
it ; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. But men do not acknowledge 
this law, or strive to evade it, hoping to get their knowledge, and fuod, 
and pleasure for nothing ; and in this effort they either fail of getting 
them, and remain ignorant and miserable, or they obtain them by making 
other men work for their benefit ; and then they are tyrants aad robbers. 
Yes, and worse than robbers, I am not one who in the least doubts or 
disputes the progress of this century in many things useful to mankind ; 
but it seems to me a very dark sign respecting us that we look with so 
much indifference upon dishonesty and cruelty in the pursuit of wealth. 
In the dream of Nebuchadnezzar it was only the feet that were part of 
iron and part of clay ; but many of us are now getting so cruel in our 
avarice, that it seems as if, in us, the heart were part of iron, and part 
of clay. 

Fs what I have heard of the inhabitants of this town, Ido not doubt 
but that I may be permitted to do here what I have found it usually 
thought elsewhere bighly improper and absurd to do, namely, trace a few 
Bible sentences to their practical result. 

You cannot but bave noticed how often in those parts of the Bible 
which are likely to be oftenest opened when people look for guidance, 





comfort, or help in the affairs of daily life, namely, the Psalms and Pro-| 


verbs, mention is made of the guilt attaching to the Oppression of the 

poor. Observe: not the neglect of them, but the Oppression of them : the 

word is as frequent as it is strange. You can hardly open either of those 

books, but somewhere in their pages you will find a description of the 

wicked man’s attempts against the poor: such as—* He doth ravish the 
when he getteth bim into his net.” 

“ He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages ; his eyes are privily 
set against the poor.” 

“ In his pride he doth persecute the poor, and blesseth the covetous, 
whom God abborretb.” 

“ His mouth is full of deceit and fraud; in the secret places doth he 
murder the innocent. Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge, who 
eat up my peopleas they eat bread? They have drawn out the sword, 
and bent the bow, to cast down the poor and needy.” 

“ They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression.” 

“ Pride compasseth them about as a chain, and violence as a gar- 
ment.” 

“ Their poison is like the poison of a serpent. Ye weigh the violence 
of your hands in the earth.” 

es: “ Ye weigh the violence of your hands :”—weigh these words as 
well. The last things we ever usually think of weighing are Bible words. 
We like to dream and dispute over them; but to weigh them, and see 
‘ what their true contents are—anything but that. Yet, weigh these ; for 
I have purposely taken all these verses, perhaps more striking to you 
read in this counection, than separately in their places, out of the 
Psalms, because, for all people belonging to the Established Church of 
this country these Psalms are appointed lessons, portioned out to them 
by their clergy to be read once through every month. Presamably, there- 
fore, whatever portions of Scripture we may pass by or forget, these at 
all events, must be brought continually to our observance as useful for 
direction of daily life. Now, do we ever ask ourselves what the real 
meaning of these passages may be, and who these wicked people are, who 
are “ murdering the innocent?’ You know it is rather singular lan- 
guage this !—rather strong language, we might, perhaps, call it—hear- 
git 


for the first time. Murder! and murder of innocent people !—nay, | the lowest possibl 
even a sort of cannibalism. Eatiag people,—yes, and God’s people, too 


—eating My people as if they were bread! swords drawn, bows bent, poi- 
son of serpents mixed! violence of hands weighed, measured, and traf- 


ficked with as so much coin! where is all this goingon? Do you sup- 


pose it was only going on in the time of David, and that nobody but Jews 
ever murder the ? Ifso, it would surely be wiser not to matter and 
mumble for our daily lessons what does not concern us; but if there be 
apy chance that it may concern us, and if this description, in the Psalms, 
of humen guilt is at ail geoerally applicable, as the descriptions in the 
ms of human sorrow are, may it not be advisable to know wherein 
this guilt is being committed round about us, or by ourselves? and wken 
we take the words of the Bible into our mouths in a congregational way, 
to be sure whether we mean merely to chaat a piece of melodious poetry 
relating to other people—(we know not to whom)—or to assert 
our belief in facts bearing somewhat strin ‘on ovrselves and our 
Gaily business, Aod if you make up your m to do this no longer, 
and take pains to examine into the matter, you will find that these strange 
words, occurring as they do, not in a few places only, but almost in every 
alternate psalm aod every alternate chapter of proverb, or prophecy, 
with tremendous reiteration, were not written for one nation or one time 
only ; but for all nations and languages, for all places and all centuries ; 
and is ie as true of the wicked mau now as ever it was of Nabal or Dives, 
that “ bis eyes are set against the on 
Set against the poor, ee ot merely set away from the poor, so 
as to neglect or lose sight of them, but set against, 80 us to efilict and de- 
stroy them. This is the maia point I want to fix your attention upon. 


You will often hear sermons about neglect or carelessness of the 


poor—a very different matter. It does not merely speak of passing by | only a few, those who thwarted her 


on the other side, and binding up no wounds, but of drawing the sword 


to the heart? We 


poor. with horror of the crimes of a Borgia or a T. 
But neglect and carelessness are not at all the points. The Bible bardly | hana; bat there never lived Borgias euch as live now in the midst Pn 


ever talks about neglect of the poor. It always talks of oppression of the | The cruel lady of Ferrara slew only in the strength of passion—she slew 


purpose or who vexed her soul ; she 
slew sharply and suddenly, embittering the fate of her victims with no 


and ourselves smiting the men down. It does not charge us with being | foretastes of destruction, no prolongations of pain ; and, finally and 
idle in the pest-bouse, and giving no medicine, but with being busy in| chiefly, she slew, not without remorse, nor without pity. But we, in no 


the pest-house, and giving much poison. 


storm of passion—in no bliodness of wrath,—we, in calm and clear and 


May we not advisedly look into this matter a little, even to-night, and | untempted selfishness, pour our poison—not for a few only, but for mul- 


ask first, Who are these poor ? 
No country is, or ever will be, without them: that is to say, without 


titudes ;—not for those, who have wronged us, or resisted,—but for those 
who have trusted us and aided ;—we, not with sudden gift of merciful 


the class which cannot, on the average, do more by its labour than pro-| and unconscious death, but with slow waste of hunger and weary rack of 


vide for its subsistence, and which has no accumulations of property laid 


disappointment and despair ;—we, lakt and chiefly, do our murdering, not 


by on any considerable scale. Now there are a certain number of this| with any pauses of pity or scorching of conscience, but in facile and for- 


class whom we cannot oppress with much severity. An able-bodied and 


getful calm of mind—and so, forsooth, read day by day, complacently, 


intelligent workman—sober, honest, and industrious, will almost always | as if they meant any one else than ourselves, the words that for ever de- 
command a fair price for his work, and lay by enough in a few years to/ scribe the wicked: “ The poison of asps is under their lips, and their feet 


enable him to hold his own in the labour market. But all men are not 
able-bodied, nor intelligent, nor industrious; and you cagpot expect 
them to be. Nothing appears to me at once more ludicrous and more 


are swift to shed blood.” 
You may indeed, perhaps, think there is some excuse for many in this 
matter, just because the sin is eo unconscious ; tbat the guilt is not so 


melancholy than the way the people of the present age usually talk about | great when it is unapprehended, and that it is much more pardonable to 


the morals of labourers. You bardly ever address a labouring man upon 


slay Leedlessly than purposefully. I b-lieve no feeling can be more mis- 


his prospects in life, without quietly assaming that he is to possess, at| taken, and that in reality, and in the sight of heaven, the callous indiffer- 
starting, as a small moraf capital to begin with, the virtue of Socrates, | ence which pursues its own interests at any cost of life, though it does 
the philosophy of Plato, and the heroism of Epaminondas. “Be assured, | not definitely adopt the purpose of sin, is a state of mind at once more hei- 


my good man,”’—~you say to him,—‘ that if you work steadily for ten 
hours a day all-your life long, and if you drink nothing but water, or the 
very mildest beer, and live on very plaia food, and never lose your tem- 


nous and more hopeless than the wildest aberrations of ungoverned pas- 
sion. There may be, in the last case, some elements of good and of re- 
demption still mingled in the character ; but, in the other, few or none. 


per, and go to church every Sunday, and always remain content in the | There may be hope for the man who has elain his enemy in anger ; hope 
position in which Providence has placed you, and never grumble, nor | even for the man who has betrayed bis friend in fear ; but what hope for 


swear; and always keep your clothes decent, and rise early, and use 


him who trades in unregarded blood, and builds his fortune on unrepented 


every opportunity of improving yourself, you will get on very well, and | treason? 


never come to the parish.” 


But, however this may be, and wherever you may think yourselves 


All this is exceedingly true; but before giving the advice so confi-| bound in justice to impute the greater sin, be assured that the question 


dently, it would be well if we sometimes tried it practically ourselves, 


and spend a year or so at some hard manual labour, not of an entertain- 


is one of responsibilities only, not of facts. The definite result of all our 
modern haste to be rich is assurediy, and constantly, the murder ofa cer- 


ing kind, ploughing or digging, for instance, with a very moderate al-| tain number of persons by our hands every year. I have not time to go 
lowance of beer ; nothing but bread and cheese for dinner; no papers} into the details of another—on the whole, tbe broadest and terriblest 
nor muffins in the morning; no sofas nor magazines at night; one small! way in which we cause the destraction of the poor—namely, the way of 
room for parlour and kitchen ; and a large family of children always in| luxury and waste, destroying, ia improvidence, what might bave been 
the middle of the floor. If we think we could, under these circumstances, | the support of thousands ;* but if you follow out the subject for your- 
enact Socrates or Epaminondas entirely to our own satisfaction, we shall | selves at home—and what I have endeavoured to lay before you to-night 


be somewhat justified in requiring the same behaviour from our poorer 


will only be useful to you if you do—you will find that wherever and 


neighbours ; but if not, we should surely consider a little whether among | whenever men are endeavouring to make money hastily, and to avoid the 
the various forms of the oppression of the poor, we may not rank as one |*labour which Providence has appointed to be the only source of honour- 
of the first and likeliest—the oppression of expecting too much from | able profit ;—and also wherever and whenever they permit themselves to 


them. 


spend it luxuriously, without reflecting how far they are misguiding the la- 


But let this pass ; and let it be admitted that we can never be guilty | bour of others ;—there and then, in either case, they are literally and in- 
of oppression towards the sober, industrious, intelligent, exemplary la- | fallibly causing, for their own benefit or their own pleasure, a certain 


bourer. There will always be in the world some who are not altogether in- 
telligent and exemplary ; we shall, I believe, to the end of time fiad the 


annual number of human deaths; that, therefore, the choice given to 
every man born into this world is, simply, whether he will be a labour- 


majority somewhat unintelligent, a little inclined to be idle, and occa- | er, or an assassin ; and that whosoever has not his hand on the Stilt of 
sioually, on Saturday night, drunk ; we must even be prepared to hear | the plough, has it on the Hilt of the dagger. 


of reprobates who like skittles on Sunday morning better than prayers ; 


It would also be quite vain for me to endeavour to fullow out this 


and of unnatural parents who send their children out to beg instead of | evening the lines of thought which would be suggested by the other two 


to go to echool. 


great political uses of iron in the Fetter and Sword: a few words oaly I 


Now these are the kind of people whom you can oppress, and whom | must permit myself respecting both. 


you do oppress, and that to purpose,—and with all the more cruelty and 


2. Tue Ferrer —As the plough is the typical instrument of industry, 


the greater sting, because it is just their own fault that puts them into | so the fetter is the typical instrument of the restraint or subjection ne- 
your power. You kuow the words about wicked people are, “ He doth | cessary in a nation—either literally, for its evil-doers, or figuratively, in 
ravish the poor when he getteth them inio his ne.” This getting into | accepted laws, for its wise and good men. You have to choose between 


the net is constantly the fault or folly of the sufferer—his own heedless- 


this figurative and literal use ; for depend upon it, the more laws you 


ness or his own indolence ; but after he is once in the net, the Oppres- | accept, the fewer penalties you will have to eudure, and the fewer punish- 
sion of him, and making the most of his distress, are ours, The nets; ments to enforce. For wise laws and just restraints are to a noble nation 
which we use against the poor are just those worldly embarrassments | not chains, but chain mail—strength and defence, though something also 
which either their ignorance or their improvidence are. almost certain at | of an incumbrance. And this necessity of restraint, remember, is just as 
some time or other to bring them into: then, just at the time when we | honourable to man as the necessity of labour. You hear every day great 
ought to hasten to help them, and disentangle them, and teach them how | er numbers of foolish people speaking about liberty, as if it were such an 


to manage them better ia fatare, we rush forward to pillage them, and 


honourable thing : so far from being that, it is, on the whole, and in the 


force all we can out of themin their adversity. For, to take one in-| broadest sense, dishonourable, and an attribute of the lower creatures. No 


we moderns use, in preference, bunger or domestic affliction ; but the fac 





of extortion remains precisely the same. Whether we force the man’s pro- 
perty from him by pinching his stomach, or pioching his fingers, makes | straction, for voth liberty and restraint are good when they are nobly 
some difference anatomically ;—morally, none whatsoever: we use a| chosen, and both are bad when they are basely chosen; but of the two, 
form of torture of some sort in order to make him give up his property ; | I repeat, it is restraint which characterizes the higher creature, and bet- 
we use, indeed, the man’s own anxieties, instead of the rack; and his 
immediate peril of starvation, instead of the pistol at the head ; but other-| the labour of the insect,—from the poising of the planets to the gravita- 
wise we differ from Front de Bosuf, or Dick Turpin, merely in being less | tion of a grain of dust,—the power and glory of all creatures, and all 


stance only, remember this is literally and simply what we do, whenever | human being, however great or powerful, was ever so free as a fish. 
we buy, or try to buy, cheap goods—goods offered at a price which we 
know cannot be remunerative for the labour involved in them. When- 
ever we buy such goods, remember we are stealing somebody’s labour. | are not half so large as the sea, and all the railroads and wheels that 
Don’t let us mince the matter. I say, in plain Saxon, sreaLina—taking | ever were, or will be, invented are not so easy as fins. 

from him the proper reward of his work, and puttiog it into our owa pocket. 
You know well enough that the thing could not have been offered | honourable to man, not his Liberty ; and, what is more, it is restraint 
you at that price, unless distress of some hind had forced the producer to| which is honourable even in the lower animals. A butterfly is much 
part with it. You take advantage of this distress, and you force as| more free than a bee; but you honour the bee more, just because it is 
much out of him as you can under the circumstances. The old barons | subject to certain laws which fit it for orderly function ia bee society. 
of the middle ages used, in general, the thumbscrew to extort property ;| And throughout the world, of the two abstract things, liberty and re- 


There is always something that he must, or must not do; while the fish 
may do whatever he likes. All the kingdoms of the world put together 


You will find, on fairly thinking of it, that it is his Restraint which is 


t| straint, restraint is always the more honourable. It is true, indeed, that 
in these and all other matters you never can reasor finally from the ab- 


ters the lower creature: and, from the ministering of the archangel to 


dexterous, more cowardly, and more cruel. More cruel, I say, because | matter, consist in their obedience, not in their freedom. The Sun bas no 
the fierce baron and the redoubted highwayman are reported to have | liberty—a dead leaf has much. The dust of which you are formed has 
| robbed at least by preference, only the rich ; we steal habitually from| no liberty. Its liberty will come—with its corruption.« 


the poor. We buy our liveries, and gild our prayer-books, with pil- 
fered pegce out of children’s and sick men’s wages, and thus ingeniously | in Eogland, that as the first power of a nation consists in knowing how 
dispose a given quantity of Theft, so that it may produce the largest pos-| to guide the Plough, its second power consists in knowing how, to wear 


sible measure of delicately-distributed sufferiog. 
But this is only one form of common oppression of the poor—only on 


—by striving to get pleasure, without working for it. 


our owa money, and which do not involve in their success the loss, b 


stop beside the dice table in Vanity Fair—investiug all the though 


But it is usually destructive of tar more than our peace, or our virtu 





Have you ever deliberately set yourselves to imagine and measure the 
suffering, the guilt, and the mortality caused necessarily by the failure 
of any large-dealing merchant, or largely-branched bank? Take it at 
supposition—couant, at the fewest you choose, the 
families whose means of support have been involved in the catastrophe. 
Then, on the morning after the intelligence of ruin, let us go forth 
amongst them in earnest thought ; let us use that imagination which we 
waste so often on fictitious sorrow, to measure the stern facts of that 


multitudinous distress ; strike open the private’doors of their chambers, 
and enter silently into the midst of the domestic misery ; look upon the 
old men, who had reserved for their failing strength some remainder of| this world. 
rest in the evening-tide of life, cast helplessly back into its trouble and 
tumult ; look upon the active strength of middle age suddenly blasted 
into incapacity—its hopes crushed, and its hardly-earned rewards | all. 
snatched away in the same instant—at once the heart withered, and the 
right arm snapped ; look upon the piteous children, delicately nurtured, 
whose soft eyes, now large with wonder at their parents’ grief, must 
soon be set in the dimness of famine; and, far more than all this, look 
forward to the length of sorrow beyond—to the hardest labour of life, 
now to be-undergone either in all the severity of unexpected and inex- 
perienced trial, or else, more bitter still, to be begun agaiu, and endured 
for the second time, amidst the ruins of cherished hopes and the feebl 


And, therefore, I say boldly, though it seems a strange thing to say 


the Fetter :— 
e 3. Tae Sworp.—And its third power, which perfects it as a nation, 


way of taking our hands off the plough-handle, and binding another’s | consists in knowing how to wield the sword, so that the three talismans 
upon it. This first way of doing it is the economical way—the way pre- 
ferred by prudent and virtuous people. The bolder way is the acquisi-| Law, and Courage. 
tive way :—the way of speculation. You know we are considering at 
present the various modes in which a nation corrupts itself, by not ac- 
knowledging the eterual connection between its plough and its pleasure ; 


of national existence are expressed in these three short words—-Labour, 


This last virtue we-at least possess; and all that is to be alleged 
against us is that we do not honour it enough. I do not mean honour 
by acknowledgment of service, though sometimes we are slow in doing 


Well, I say the | even that. But we do not hononr it enough in consistent regard to their 
first and commonest way of doing so is to try to get the product of 


other people’s work, and enjoy it ourselves, by cheapening their labour | you bave seen lately in the reports of their mortality by disease, which 
in times of distress ; then the second way is that grand one of watching 
the chances of the market ;—the way of speculation. Of course there 


are some speCulatious that are fair and honest—speculations made with | and regarding them merely as instruments of battle. 


lives and souls of our soldiers. How wantonly we have wasted their lives 


a little care and science might have prevented; but we regard the 
souls less than their lives, by keeping them in ignorance and idleness, 


The argument 
y | brought forward for the maintenance of a standing army usually refers 


others, of what we gain. But generally modern speculation involves | only to expediency in the case of unexpected war, whereas, oue of the 
much risk to others, with chance of profit only to ourselves: even in its | chief reasons for the maintenance of an army is the advantage of the mi- 
best conditions it is merely one of the furms of gambling or treasure- 


hunting ; it is either leaving the steady plough and the-steady pilgrim- 
age of life, to luek for silver mines beside the way ; or else it is the full 


litary system as a method of education. The most fiery and headstrong, 
who are often also the most gifted and generous of your youths, have al- 
ways a tendency both in the Jower and upper classes to offer themselves 
ts| for your soldiers: others, weak and unserviceable in a civil capacity, 


aud passions of the soul in the fall of the cards, and choosing rather the | are tempted or entrapped into the army in a firtunate hour for them : 
wild accidents of idle fortune than the calm and accumulative rewards 
of toil. And this is destructive enough, at least to our peace and virtue. 


out of this fiery or uncouth material, it is only soldier’s discipline which 
can bring the full value and power. Even at present, by mere force of 
e.| order and authority, the army is the salvation of myriads; and men 
who, under other circumstances, would have sunk into lethargy or dissi- 
pation, are redeemed into noble life by a service which at once summons 
and directs their energies. How much more thau this military educa- 
tion is capable of doing, you will fiad only when you make it education 
indeed. We have no excuse for leaving our private soldiers at their 
present level of ignorance and want of refinement, for we shall invaria- 
bly find that, both among officers and men, the gentlest and best in- 
formed are the bravest ; still less have we excuse for diminishing our 
army, either in the present state of political events, or, as I believe, in 
any other conjunction of them that for many a year will be possible in 


You may, perhaps, be surprised at my saying this ; perhaps surprised 
at my implying that war itself can be right, or necessary, or noble at 
Nor do I speak of all war as necessary, nor of all war as noble. 
Both peace and war gre noble or ignoble according to their kind and 
occasion. No man has a profounder sense of the horror and guilt of ig- 
noble war than I have: I have personally seen its effects, upon nations, 
of unmitigated evil, on soul and body, with perhaps as much pity, and as 
much bitterness of indignation as any of those whom you will hear con- 
tiaually declaiming in the cause of peace. But peace may be sought in 
two ways. One way isas Gideon sought it, when he built his altar in 











of advancing years, embittered by the continual sting and taunt of the; * The analysis of this error will be found completely carried out in my lec- 

inner feeling that it bas all been brought about, not by the fair course of | tures on the political economy of art. And it is an error worth analyzing ; for 

appointed circumstance, but by miserable chance and wanton treachery - until it is finally trodden under foot, no healthy political, economical, or moral 

and, last of all, look beyond this—to the shattered destinies of those | Action is possible in any state. I do not say this impetuously or suddenly, for I 

who have faltered under the trial, and sunk past recovery to despair. start nd tae petmatgaed pat wee the Rede thee Marthe my hee oa 
then consider whether the hand which has poured this poison into 2 


in those lec- 


economy which I have 
oolish readers doubted their cer- 


a ee pt nea ee Some F 


all the springs of life be one whit less guiltily red with human blood than | tainty, because I told them 1 had “ never read any books on Political 
that which literally pours the hemlock into the cup, or guides the dagger | my.” Did they suppose I had got my knowledge of art by reading books ? 
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it, “ God send peace,” yet sought ,this peace that he 
Scan to onck it, and the peace was sent, in God’s 
country was in quietness forty es in the days of Gideon.”’ 
of seeking peace is as Menahem sought it when he 
Assyria a thousand talents of silver, that “ his hand 
‘ou may either win your peace, or buy 
;—buy it, by compromise withevil. You 
your with silenced consciences ;—you may buy it, with 
broken vows,—buy it, with lying words,—buy it, with base connivances, 
—buy it, with the blood of the slain, and the cry of the captive, and the 
silence of lost souls—over hemispheres of the earth, while you sit smiling 
at your serene hearths, lisping comfortable prayers evening and morn- 
, and counting your pretty Protestant beads (which are flat, and of 
instead of round, and of ebony, as the monks’ ones were), and so 
matter continually to yourselves, “Peace, peace,” when there is 
No peace ; but only captivity and death, for you, as well as for those 
you leave unsaved ;—and yours darker than theirs. 

I cannot utter to you what I would in this matter; we all see too 
dimly, as yet, what our great world-duties are, to allow any of us to try 
to outline their enlarging shadows. But think over what I have said, 
and as you return to your quiet homes to-night, reflect that their peace 
was not won for youby your own hands ; but by theirs who long ago jeo- 
parded their lives for you, their children ; and remember that neither 
this inherited peace, nor any other, can be kept, but through the same 
jeopardy. No peace was ever won from Fate by subterfuge or agree- 
ment; no is ever in store for any of ue, but that which we 
shall win by victory over shame or sin ;—victory over the sin that 
oppresses, as well as over that which corrupts. For many a year 
to come, the sword of every righteous nation must be whetted to eave 
or to subdue ; nor will it be by patience of others’ suffering, but by the 
offering of your own, that you will ever draw nearer to the time when 
the great change shall pass upon the iron of the earth ;—when men shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
neither shall they learn war any more. 


—_——— 


THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE. 


BY G. H. LEWES. 


A blade of grass is a world of mystery, “ would men observingly distil 
it out.” When my erudite friend, Gerunds, glancing round my work- 
room, arrested his contemptuous eye on a vase abounding in tadpoles, 
and asked me with a sniffing superiority : : f 

“Do you really mean to say you find any interest in those little 
beasts ?”” 

I energetically answered : 

“ As much as you find in Elzevirs.” 

“H’m!” granted Gerunds. 

“Very absurd, isn’t it? But we have all our hobbies. I can pass a 
bookstall on which I perceive that the ignorance of the bookseller per- 
mits him to exhibit an edition of Persius among the rubbish at “one 
shilling each.” The sight gives me no thrill—it does not even slacken 
my rapid pace. But I can’t so easily pass a pond in which I see a shoal 
of tadpoles swimming about, as ignorant of their own value, as the book- 
seller is of Persius. I may walk on, but the sight has sent a slight elec- 
tric shock through me. Why, sir, there is more to me in the ‘ai of one 
of those tadpoles than in all the poems of that obscure and dreary Per 
sius. But I won’t thrash your Jew unless you thrash mine.” 

“ Why, what on earth can you do with the tail ?” 

“ Dowith it? Study it, experiment on it, put it under the microscope, 
and day by day watch the growth of its various parts. At first it is lit- 
tle but a mass of cells. Then I observe some of these cells assuming a 
well-known shape, and forming rudimentary blood-vessels. I also ob- 
serve some other cells changing into blood-cells. Then the trace of mus- 
cles becomes visible. These grow and grow, and the pigment-cells, which 
give their colour to the tail, assume fantastic shapes.” 

“ Very interesting, I dare say.” , 

“You don’t seem to think so, by your tone. But look in this vase : 
here you see several tadpoles with the most apologetic of tails—mere 
stumps in fact. I cut them off nine days ago.” 

“ Will they grow again?” ’ f 

“ Perfectly ; because, although the frog dispenses with a tail, and gra- 
dually loses it by a process of resorption as he reaches the frog form, the 
tadpole needs his tail to swim with ; and Nature kindly supplies any ac- 
cident that may deprive him of it.” : ; 

“Yes, yes,” added Gerunds, glad to feel himself once more in the re- 
gion of things familiarly known : “just like the lobster, or the crab, you 
know. They tear off their legs and arms in the most reckless manner, 
yet always grow them again.” Z 

“ And would you like to know what has become of these tails ?”’ 

“ Arn’t they dead?” , 

“Not at all. ‘ Alive and kicking.’ ” 

“ Alive after nine days? Oh! oh!” 

“ Here they are in this glass. It is exactly nine days since they were 
cut off, and I have been watching them daily under the microscope. I 
assure you that I have seen them grow, not larger, indeed, but 
more and more, muscle-fibres appearing where no trace of fibre existed, 
and a cicatrice forming at the cut end.” 

“ Come, now, you are trying my gullibility!” 

“T am perfectly serious. The discovery isnone ofmine. It was made 
this time last year by M. Vulpian in Paris, and I have only waited for 
the tadpole season to repeat the observations. He says that the tails 
constantly lived many days—as many as eighteen on one occasiun ; but 
I have never kept mine alive more thaneleven. Hesays, moreover, that 
they not only grow, as I have said, but manifest sensibility, for they 
twist about with a rapid swimming movement when irritated. I have 
not seen this; but M. Valpian is too experienced a physiologist to have 
been mistaken ; and with regard to the growth of the tails, his observa- 
tions are all the more trustworthy because he daily made drawings of 
the aspect presented by the tails, and could thus compare the progress 
made.” 

“ Well, but I say, how the deuce could a live when separated from 
the body ? our arms or legs don’t live ; the lobster’s legs don’t live.” 

“ Quite true ; but in these cases we have limbs of a complex organisa- 
tion, which require a complex apparatus for their maintenance ; they 
must have blood, the blood must circulate, the blood must be oxyge- 
nated—” 

“Stop, stop ; I don’t want to understand why our arms can’t live apart 
from our bedies. They don’t. The fact is enough for me. I want to 
know why the tail of a tadpole can live apart from the body.” 

“Tt can. Is not the fact enough for you in that casealso? Well, I 
was going to tell you the reason. The tail will only live apart from the 
body so long as it retains its early immature form ; that ie to say, so 
long as it has not become highly organised. If you cut it off from a tad- 
pole which is old enough to have lost its external gills a week or more, 
the tail will not live more than three or four days. And every tail will 
die as soon as it reaches the point in its development which requires the 
circulation of the blood as a necessary condition.” 

* But where does it get food?” 

“That is more than I can say. I don’t know that it wants food. The 
power of abstinence possessed by reptiles is amazing. I was reading the 
other day an account of a reptile which had been kept in the Boston 
Museum eight-and-twenty months without any food, except such as it 
might have found in the small quantity of dirty water in which it was 
ke t.?? . 

P Really I begin to think there is more in these little beasts than I 
suspected. But you see it requires a deal of study to get at these 
things.’ 

“Not more than to get at any of the other open secrets of Nature. 
Bat since you are interested, look at these tails as the tadpoles come 
bobbing against the side of the glass. Do you see how they are covered 
with little white spots ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“Look closer. All over the tail there are tiny cotton-like spots. 
Take a lens if your unaccustomed eye isn’t sharp enough. There, now 
you see them.” 

“Yes; I see a sort of fluff scattered aboui.”’ 

“That fluff is an immense colony of parasites. Let us place the tad- 
pole under the microscope, and you will see each spot turn out to be a 
multitude of elegant and active animals, having bodies not unlike a crys- 
tal goblet supported on an extremely long and flexible stem, and having 
round their rim or mouth a range of long delicate hairs, the incessant 
motion of which gives a wheel-like aspect, and makes an eddy in the 
water which brings food to the animal.” S 

“Upon my word this is really interesting! How active they are! 
How they shrink up, and then, unwinding their twisted stems, expand 
again! What’s the name of this thing?” 

“ Vorticella. It may be found growing on water-fleas, plants, decayed 
wood, or these ——- People who study the animalcules are very 
fond of this V ” 


“ Well, I never could have believed such a patch of fluff could turn out | 


a sight like this: I could watch it for an hour. But what are those 
small yellowish things sticking on the side of these parasites ?”’ 

“ Those, my dear Gerunds, are also parasites.”’ 

“ What, parasites living on parasites ?”’ 

“Why not? Nature is economical. Don’t you live on beef and mut- 
ton and fish? don’t these beefs, muttons, and fish live on vegetables and 
animals? don’t these vegetables and animals live on other organic mat- 
ters? Eat and be eaten is one law : live and let live is another.” 

Gerunds remained thoughtful ; then he screwed up one side of his face 
into frightful contortions, as with the eye of the other he resumed his 
observations of the Vorticella. I was called away by a visitor to whom 
I didn’t care to show my-tadpoles, because to have shown them would 
have been to forfeit his esteem for ever. He doesn’t think very highly 
of me as it is, but has a misty idea that I occupy myself with science ; 
and as science is respectable and respected—our Prince Consort and end- 
less bishops patronising the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science—the misty idea that after all I may not be an idiot, keeps his 
contempt iffabeyance. But were he once to enter my work-room, and 
see its bottles, its instruments, its preparations, and, above all, the tad- 
poles, I should never taste his champagne and claret again. 


———<— 


ENGLAND IN JUNE. 

We have often heard what it is that strikes foreigners as peculiarly 
Bngijsh in the scenery of England. Sir Walter Scott has put it all in 
the lines in which he compares the scenery of the two sides of the 
Border, and proclaims, with the license of poetry, that the Scot prefers 
staying at home. The hedgerows, the old trees, the bright gardens, the 
smiling rich meadows, form a landscape dotted with ancient churches 
and white houses, the whole rich, well-established, peaceful, and consti- 
tuting the England which is as nought when contrasted with the “ range 
of dark Lochaber and grey Ben Nevis.” Ever since England settled 
into ber social shape and moulded her material aspect to a general con- 
formity, this aspect of the country has been the typical one. And its 
charms are at their prime at Midsummer. What we mean—and what 
Chaucer and Shakespeare meant—by English scenery is in its full beauty 
and at its fullest height of perfection in the latter half of June. All old 
English poetry, all the poetry that is most indisputably national, dwells 
on thosé features of English scenery which are seen to most advanta 
in June as the features are sure to be most attractive to all readers. It 
is very natural that this should have been so. The modern taste for 
wildness was then unknown, because to be in a wild place meant to be 
in a place of personal danger. The languor of autumnal decay is only 
pleasing to the mind that is good but remorseful’’—to the sensitiveness 
of an age that when it meditates is conscious of its meditations. Eng- 
land was loved and admired by its early poets, dumb or speaking, be- 
cause it seemed to them to possess, beyond all lands they had ever heard 
of, certain qualities; and the most prominent of these -were a look of 
seeming security, greenness, thickness of foliage, and variety of vegeta- 
ble growth. These are the qualities of scenery that recur again and 
again in Shakespeare as the most desirable qualities. All these are at 
their best at this time of year. We may add, that almost all the old 
English flowers blossomed at Midsummer, as we may see by the list put 
into Perdita’s mouth in the “ Winter’s Tale.” The art of carrying the 
richest gaiety of the flower border to the point of earliest autumn is 
quite modern. In old times, after June was over the prime of the year 
was gone. : 

So far, therefore, as distant generations are connected by looking on 
the same outward scenes, and looking on them as their own possessions, 
the Englishman of the present day is brought most closely into union 
with his forefathers of the days of Elizabeth by surveying his country as 
she shows herself at the present moment. As he walks or rides through 
any of the more highly cultivated and unambitious of the English 
counties, and notices the hedges thick and impenetrable, and covered 
over with wild roses and honeysuckle—the trees in rows, telling off one 
ancient plot from another—lanes that shoot off at every angle from the 
main path, and followed exactly the same direction long before Shak- 
speare was born—the cottage-gardens bright with tall straggling plants 
in blossom—the hay in the meadows—the deer, the cattle, and the sheep 
in the parks and lawns—he knows exactly what Eogland looked like at 
its merriest, in the days when it was first called merry. And noone who 
looks on such a landscape can fail to be struck with a certain congruity 
between it and a large portion of the English character—a character not 
sublime, but rich, joyous, and confident. It isa very curious process to ask 
ourselves what are'the qualities we consider peculiarly English. The 
notion of an Englishman, apart from century, or rank, or age, includes 
among its more obvious characteristics a liking for the open air, hard ex- 
ercise, beer and solid meat, a kind of genial, broad-bottomed mirth, a 
tendency to accept existing facts, a love of personal independeace, and 
an honourable desire to make a good thing out of the present life. We 
might add many other qualities, but they run into the same groove. 
There is a whole that makes up the jolly Englishman, corresponding with 
the merry England ia which he lives. There are, of course, few Eng- 
lishmen in real life at all good specimens of the type, just as the bright, 
lovely days of the end of June are soon over. But this is the kind of 
character to which Englishmen cling as most representative of them- 
selves. They may think that personally they improve on the type, but 
they would be very sorry if it were not there. This is the image they 
have set up before themselves of all English excellence that can be seen 
on the surface. 

In the classes where a liberty of choice exists, and at the time of life 
when the most entire freedom is possible, this midsummer side of Eng- 
lish character is that which fascinates and animates the great majority 
of men. The rich and the young follow the model which is set them by 
the typical Englishman—the man of strong limbs, aud ready laughter, 
and alively remembrance of that “ poor creature small beer.” Even 
when the body refuses to assist in carrying out into reality the dream 
that floats before the mind, and weakness of muscle and stomach make 
sport and beer impossible, the standard of excellence remains the same, 
and the weak man rejoices as much as the strong in living in the country 
of Joho Bulk This feeling is kept alive hy a persuasion that the pecu- 
liar combination of physical and mental qualities prized so highly has, 
as a matter of fact, been the principal cause of the success of England. 
She has tried its merits in a thousand fields, and they have scarcely ever 
failed her. Itis this mixture of character that makes Englishmen hold 
their own everywhere, sends them off to the end of the world, and in- 
spires them with content while performing the most arduous, dull, and 
useless tasks. The Midsummer character also captivates the imagina- 
tion by the union which it creates between men of different ranks. The 
jolly equire is at ease with the jolly farmer, and the richand the poor are 
brought together at a hundred points by their common love of outdoor 
exercise. If it were not for this bond, there would be no bond between 
rieh and poor, or scarcely any discernible. The poor and the rich are 
more marked off into two nations in England than in any country under 
the sun. Religion has a very slight discernible effect in uniting them, 
nor is it easy to see how this could be otherwise. It makes them anxious 
to do their duty to each other, but it does not break down the wall of 
separation that exists between them. Nor bave mutual services the ef- 
fect, in general, of bringing them together and removing the veil of proud 
shyness that hides them from each other. But in the sports of the field, 
and even in the common task of cultivating the land, they are put on a 
footing which makes them remember that they have the same national 
character belonging to them. No wonder, therefore, that at a period when 
the world becomes more and more of the pr by which it 
is carried on, and more inclined to analyse its own constituent elements, 
this broad, superficial, happy strength of Englishmen—this well-ordered 
abundance, this richness in temporal goeds and determination to enjoy 
them—which awaken feelings harmonizing so well with the scenery of 
an English June, should have been made the theme of endless praise, 
should be sung as the great glory of the land, and have been raised by 
writers of fiction to the level of heroic excellence. 

There is also what may be termed a Midsummer side of English liter- 
ature. Most persons who have any habits of theological reading koow 
the sensation with which they occasionally turn from disquisitions on sub- 
jects that take them on the high flight to things beyond the grave and 
beyond the know!elge of men, and change to the perusal of a certain class 
of books which bring men and this world vividly before them. The sen- 
sation is much more pleasant because more harmonious when there is 
nothing in the book to which they turn of a kind to jar on the feelings 
awakened by their preceding studies, and whea human life and inter- 
esis are represented on their better side. It is then that the reader ex- 
periences a sort of subdued internal warmth—a sense of getting back to 
something sheltered, safe, and yet gay and joyful—which is truly de- 
lightful while it lasts, although the delight may be a siga of the weak- 
ness of mortality. Let a reader, for instance, of Butler’s Analogy turn 
when he is tired to Goldsmith’s Vicar of W. He seems to have got 
out of a vast field of danger and strife into the prettiest, warmest little 
haven that he could wish for. The literature that, without being wrong, 








is thus delightful, because it is intensely human and connected with maa 
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as he is on earth—a mixed, queer creature, laughing and crying by turns 
—isone in which England is exceedingly rich, and the characteristics of 
this literature exactly range with those of English scenery in i's summer 
prime, and with those of the jovial side of English character. In epite of 
the many changes which England has gone through siace the days of 
Shakespeare, the spirit in which he wrote, when he looked at man’s life 
from its cheerful aspect, has never disappeared from this country. There 
belong to every succeeding century many writers to whom we can turn 
to produce in us the same sense of rich, warm life, which he seems to 
have drunk in from Warwickshire Junes, and to have poured through all 
his writings. The great Puritan movement, powerfully as it has affect- 
ed English thought, and strongly as it is opposed to the appreciation of 
the grandeur and the fulness of man’s temporal existence, never broke 
the stream of feeling which runs in a channel too broad to be easily stop- 
ped towards a relish for all in the varied life of man that is analogous to 
the peculiar beauty of nature in England. The only considerable poet of 
Puritanism in latter days, although to the gloom of his creed was added 

a private melancholy and madness, is the very person who more than 
any other has connected the notions of recreation with the ordinary as- 
pect of English scenery at its best. Cowper was well aware of the time 

when this best look of English scenery is put on. A person, indeed, who 
has the misfortune to live on the banks of the Ouse has not much choice. 
It is only in summer that he can think that poplars are a “ cool colon- 
— orcan ramble with Catherinas and Marias to hear the nightin- 

gales, 

As we look on the loveliness of an English June, and remember how 
it has stirred the hearts of the greatest Eaglish poets, and how it is linked 
with the brighter character of Englishmen and the homely genial warmth 
of English literature, we are almost tempted to do more than justice to 
the qualities that seem to be most congruous to it. It is natural in mo- 
ments of easy good humour, to overrate the value of a jovial, kindly, 
prosperous independence. The superficial English excellence does not 
satisfy the whole heart of an Eaglishman. We are not now speaking of 
the virtues or feelings which belong to the kingdom of Heaven ; but, 
looking only to the standard of human and national excellence, it does 
not satisfy us that we should merely have the mirth, the memory for 
small beer, and the courage of Prince Hal—just as the scenery of June, 
if it is thoroughly to please, must possess for us some other quality than 
it can have merely as a phase of external nature. It is worth noticing 


ge | that the compliments which Shakespeare finds to meet the shortcoming 


of the Midsummer character and the Midsummer scenery are exactly the 
same. If we read his description of Engiand, especially the verses 
spoken by Gaunt, we see that it is not only a certain amount of external 
beauty that impressed itself on his mind, but also the presence of the 
evident traces of law and of a great settled polity. Through the love of ° 
scenery in Shakespeare, as in many other English poets, there shines a 
sense of the greatness of the deeds and the majesty of the principles 
which the existence of a landscape, secure, cultivated, and peaceful, im- 
plies. And, in the same way, the salt of English character is always 
painted as lying, not in the men of great joviality, and great courage, 
and kindly sympathies, but in the men who feel and help to increase the 
greatness of Eagland—who are capable of great deeds, of enduring great 
trials, and of comprehending great principles. In the person of Henry 
V. Shakespeare has embodied what he seems to have considered the ex- 
cellences of English character. The Prince is the boon companion of 
Poins and Falstaff, and the victor of Hotspur ; but he is also capable, 
when King, of upholding, by his greatness of mind and constancy of pur- 
pose, the sinking courage of an army. It is only fair to remember that 
the summer geniality of English character has something tougher and 
nobler behind it.—Saturday Review, June 25. 


—— 


SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN ; A MYSTERY. 
Continued from last week. 

The Hildburghausen people were silent and satisfied, after his decease, 
in regard to the Count’s affairs ; but not so were the newspapers. Quiet 
while the Count lived, or least only touching his mysteries with discreet 
reserve, the press, now that all was over, hastened to indemnify itself 
for the past restraint. Journalists and pamphleteers ransacked every 
corner, and caught up every hearsay that promised “ information” on 
this strange history ; with which they spun the wildest tissue of ramours, 
guesses, aud fiction, around its few known or discoverable facts. Their 
compositions generally had one and the same tendency, the temptation 
of a strong effect being common to all. The deceased was to be set 
down asa monster of iniquity ; the perpetrator of some enormous guilt 
soon to be discovered ; the privacy so sternly kept had concealed either 
a great criminal, or at best a dangerous political oullaw. That such an 
offender should have been free from pursuit for half a lifetime—that 
during that period nothing should have been heard of the escape from 
justice of any egregious culprit, or the disappearance of any public cha- 
racter in whose existence interests of State were concerned :—these were 
considerations which it did not suit the romancers to discuss. The less 
closely they adhered to matter-of-fact, the wider would be the range for 
invention, One result might have been expected from these essays, be- 
yond the mere excitement of a morbid curiosity among the vulgar. The 
circulation of odious charges on mere surmise, one would have thought, 
could not fail to elicit some real information in defence of the character 
so recklessly assailed. But nothing appeared on this side that bore an. 
stamp of authentic vindication. The Allgemeine Zeitung (1845), indeed, 
protested against the scandals of the press, in an article which professed 
to explain on authority the circumstances of the Count’s seclusion: but 
from its errors as to known facts of his history, no less than from the 
improbability of those which it supplied, it can only be viewed as the 
hypothesis of a well-wisher destitute of all special knowledge, and. not 
endowed with much common sense. According to this article, the de- 
ceased, not “‘ properly called Count Vavel de Versay, although he had a 
right to that name,”—“ came to Hildburghausen in consequence ofipo- 
litical antecedents ;””—“ soon after his arrival handed to the then Duchess 
a letter from an exalted personage, revealed to her his reasons for wish- 
ing to live incognito, and was afterwards for some time in correspondence 
with that Princess’—(all which, the reader knows, was erroueous.) 
“ The Count belonged to an ancient noble family, and entered a sphere 
where he was conversant with many important transactions, in connex- 
ion with which he must have been known by some persons still living. 
The political events in the beginning of the century induced him to 
change his residence frequently ; and on one occasion, even, it concerned 
his personal safety to withdraw himself from the pursuit of his enemies. 
Thus, after some stay in other places, he reached Hildburghausen, 
where, with letters from high quarters” (letters never produced), “ he 
found a secure harbour.””—* When the Allies marched for France, the 
Count intended to leave Hildburghausen, and made a journey to the 
Rhine” (no such journey at that period), “ to confer with a diplomatist ; 
but he neither saw nor spoke with the Emperor Alexander at F’rankfort”’ 
(of course not ; the writer perhaps had heard of the interview which 
happened earlier, at Vienna, if at all.) ‘Now’ (after the peace, I pre- 
sume) “ the Count recovered his estates ;....but. most of his property 
was in the English and Dutch banks.”....‘‘ The motives which had at 
first given rise to his strict retirement were now, of course, at an end ; 
but painful recollections, and advice from a high region’’ (of which there is no 
trace), “deterred him from returning home, and he resolved on remaia- 
ing where he was.”....“‘ Again, some years afterwards, an opportunity 
of returning was offered ; but he decided to expire where he had lived so 
long, and where his companion had found repose.”’....“ This compan- 
ion,” the article continues, ‘“ has been the chief object of the libels.on 
the Count. The said lady lived altogether by her own free choice in 
this strict seclusion” —“ she never wore a mask, but merely used to let 
down her veil in order to avoid forward curiosity. Many (?) persons saw 
her face when alive ; and it was also seen in the coffin at the time of her 
burial. Hence it certainly follows (2) that she had no need to conceal 
herself ; and it is also certain that she had daily opportunities of leaving 
the Count and gaining her freedom, aad it beea true that he kept her a 
prisoner.....That she never gave her orders verbally, was solely be- 
cause she could not speak German” (the reader knows the contrary). 
In short, the writer means well ; but his plea for the Count is visibly 
drawn, like those against him, for the most part from more guess and. 
Tithe excitement stirred up by the press, though it produced no reve- 
lations from within the pale of the Count’s mystery, brought to light 
from a distance some notes of an early date, which seem to range with 
other outward facts of his appearance in Germany. The following par-~ 
ticulars were communicated by parties still living in South Germany. 

In 1803 or 1804 there appeared in the small town of Ingelfiogea, in 
Wiirtemberg, a stranger, styled “Count” or “ Baron,” who stayed there 
for some time, es by a reserved, mysterious manner. With him was 
a lady, supposed to be his wife. They lived like people of rank, avoid- 
ing publicity ; kept a carriage, had within doors a single mau-servant, 
who acted as valet and coachman ; but hired others, who were only ad- 
mitted at certain hours, and never could se¢ the lady. She concealed 
herself from strangers ; would ran into her chamber, and lock herself 
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Lonis XVI. Baron was bandsome and courtly iu appearance ; 
amused himself at home with chemical and other studies ; wrote many 
letters, and’ was.s great reader of newspapers ;—in fine, his description, 
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were's0 fortanate |”? which at the time was thoaght strange, as he was a 
man in bis best years, and his lady in the first bloom of youth. In In- 
gelfingen they took him for a French prince,—some said the Dac d’An- 
ieewates (in March, 1804) the strangers were missed ; whither 
had 
the Duc @’Eoghien’s seizure on Baden ground, it was concluded that the 
Baron, yy ager of it in time, had taken flight in fear of a similar out- 
rage. A months later the Schwéibische Mercur advertised the death of 
“@ French emigrant of rank, lately resident at Ingelfingen.” This, it 


clear, could be n0 one but “ the Baron ;” from thenceforth he was 

ed-ae dead, and had long been forgotten, when in 1845 the noise 

the journals made about the Eishausen affair, awakened the 1ecol- 
lection of a few who had been on the spot in 1804; and now related 
what was not unnaturally judged to be a part of the same story. The 
obituary notice, it was supposed, had merely been a ruse for purposes 
of concealment ; the Iogelfingea st rs, in short, were the same whose 
career has just come to an end in To 

This completes the external facts of the story (so far as they are 
known), those, namely, which were visible to bystanders, during the 
Count’s lifetime. The picture they exhibit seems devoid both of purpose 
and of proportion; more like a dream, indeed, than a reality o! the 
nineteenth centary. It is a strange chaos of incidents, without apparept 
cause or effect ; of conduct that seems not less aimless than consistent 
and determined ; of life spent in barring out the best life’s blessings ; 
of a character made up of irreconcileable contrasts ; a labyrinth, in short, 
without a clue; a spectacle wholly perplexing and enigmatical. But 
the clue, it is hoped, will at last be seized ; the key of the riddle is on 
the eve of being found. The Count’s death has unsealed the doors of 

; there, surely, material records of his history must be forth- 
coming, and whatever is found will soon be divulged by the authorities, 
whovare now busily searching the repositories of the deceased. Public 
curiosity, strained to the utmost, is awaiting on tip-toe the outcome of 
the inquiry, and promises itself surprising revelations. The promise was 
falfilled, but in a manner somewhat unexpected. 

The ecrutiny of the effects of the deceased Count was a work of time ; 
and expectation, as I have said, was busy during the iaterval preceding 
the judicial announcement. Before this is published, it will not be amiss 
to review the case briefly ab exteriori ; touching the points to which in- 
quiry and doubt chiefly ‘urn, in order to a fair solution of what is so far 
an ma. Ido not mean a notice of idle or scandalous theories, based 
on nothing, but a survey of the actual poiats of character and circum- 
stance that hitherto have baffled interpretation—of those half-seen and 
mysterious traits which at once excite and puzzle curiosity. This, on 
the eve of positive disclosures, may:be thought a needless operation. It 
will, however, be found far otherwise. The measure, indeed, of what 
may be made known, can only be given in terms of what we may desire 
to seer Our concern in the result, moreover, depends on the interest, 
free from vain surmises, being fixed on the real perplexities that rise on 
whatever side this singular problem is examined. 

Ia this process, no use will be made of the Count’s hints or declarations. 
They may have been true, but cannot be trusied alone. Where conceal- 
ment is the rule, there is no saying what is the worth, or what may have 
been the design of exceptional revelations. 

A man in the prime of life, vigorous, intelligent, and sanguine, conver- 
sant with the world, and alive to its enjoyments, qualified to shine in it, 
aod with wealth to command its advantages, comes to bury himself, not 
without ostentation, in a remote corner of Germany, with a female com- 
panion, whom he hides with more than Oriental care. Not content with 
mere retirement, which here might have been amply secured on easy 
terms, cod without attracting notice, he fences himself in with the com- 
plicated and repulsive system of non-intercourse, which we have been 
watehing. To this system, a self-imposed silence, the refusal of all 
knowledge of what he is or has been, and the utmoet impatience of ob- 
servation, give additional severity ; and in the few cases in which he 
departs from it,—as in his intercourse with the Pastor,—the exception 
itself is a study of unaccountable precautions. To maintain it, he spares 
neither pains nor cost ; in defence of it he does not hesitate to beard the 
government which gives him shelter. 

to some of the worst privations which life can bear ; to exclusion 
from humana society, to perpetual imprisonment, to all but perpetual 
silence ; penalties from which the dullest natures shrink, bat which to 
one so lively, impulsive, and sympathetic as his, must have been un- 
speakably tormenting. Add, finally, this p is endured, not as a 
temporary evil, but for a life-time. 

For a proceeding so uncommon in all ways—unless it be attributed to 
madness—motives of no common urgency must be assumed. And with 
respect to these, either it was voluntary—in which case an object must 
be inferred outweighing the sacrifice ; or it was compulsory—i. ¢., taken 
under some pressure corresponding to the effect. And this pressure 
may have been external or internal. 

verdict of insanity, of course, at once disposes of all that looks 
doubtfal or strange in human conduct. But this, in the present case, 
would amount to no more than a coofession of the difficulty of suggest- 
ing @ better interpretation. Where none of the usual sigas of mental 
disorder were ever seen or suspected, and its presence is merely inferred 
from a course of conduct to which it is not easy to assigu sufficient mo- 
tives; such a conclusion can only serve to cut the kaot when all at- 
tempts to untie it have failed, and is, in fact, merely an awkward evasion 
of the failare. For it by no means follows that, because the connexion 
between a given series of things and their efficient causes has not been 
traced, no such cases therefore can have existed : and this caveat, appli- 
cable to most ethical and social problems, especially applies to one in 
which the data are in some respects uncertain, and the series of essential 
facts is far from being complete. 





of the lady, tally in most points with that of the pair at Hild- 


Above all, he condemns himself 
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and wil ferment of thioagbt,. This is not the pi 
te t * This is not the pic- 
- with the world he has quitted ; rather say, of 


ture of a man dis; 


the daughter of | one who sympathizes with it in every fibre, and seems ready at any mo- 


ment to fly into its embrace. 

With such propensities, it may be added, to imagine a wounded spirit 
would be an absurdity. That he showed no sign of injury or resentment, 
nothing in the least degree plaintive, splenetic, or morose, is otherwise 
appareat, Every glimpse that is seen of him proclaims the reverse ; 
vigour of body, alertness and ardour of mind. No mere strength cf wiil, 
without a high flow of animal spirits, would have kept life and health so 
long without a flaw io that solitary confinement. No broken-hearted re- 
cluse could have preserved the vivacity that amazed the physician who 
heard him epeak for the first time after an age of silence. 

It may be said that I have omitted one possible motive for a voluntary 


gone was not known. Qn the news, which shortly arrived, of | retreat ; jealous passion, namely, sacrificing all to the exclusive posses- 


sion of @ beloved object ; and that the possibility of such a motive is sug- 
— by the manner in which the lady was guarded. It woald be wast- 
og time to discuss this supposition deliberately. I will only say, first ; 
that, apart from other objections, this would leave all the precautions 
which regarded the Count himself, as dark as ever: and secondly ; that 
if, even, @ passion so engrossing, and a jealousy so extreme, where no 
risk of any kind was seen, could be assumed as an adequate motive for a 
time, it is quite impossible to conceive it lasting. The idea of a twenty- 
years’ paroxysm of such violence is beyond the wildest fables of a lover’s 
Arcadia. 


There is yet another bypothesis, not wholly foreign to this part of the 
subject, which at first sight seems to present a firmer hold. What if his 
care was the vigilance ofa keeper—of one hired by a rich bribe to devote 
himself to the charge of a prisoner, whom some great personage had gea- 
sons for concealing from the world, at whatever cost? 

Some of the circumstances certainly suit this notion better than any of 
those we have yet considered. It agrees with many indications, which 
all lead to the belief that the lady, on whatever ground, was really the 
central point of the Count’s system. It would account for that system 
not yielding to time, which mast have destroyed the effect of every other 
conceivable motive. It would accord with the deference remarked in the 
Count’s demeanour towards the lady ; and it would in some degree ex- 
plain not only his care to keep off observers, but also the mystery in 
which he involved his own proceedings. Ia such a case secresy would be 
desired not on account of the captive alone ; the gaoler himself might 
well dread the shame of exposure, while coatent in private with a dis- 
graceful office—or, it may be, sustained in it by notions of duty, The 
latter would be a plausible reason for his obstinacy when pressed Yor in- 
formation by the goveroment. 

So far all seems probable. But will the theory bear closer handling ? 
In the first place, is it likely that any man such as we have seen could 
have been hired, by any reward, to undertake a charge involving the loss 
of his position in life, of liberty, of all converse with mankind ; so expend 
his varied endowments and bright intellect on the base office of a turn- 
key? And bad the bribe been adequate to the sacrifice (if such an equa- 
tion were possible), would not the gaoler have hastened at once to en- 
joy it, with his release, on the death of the prisoner, instead of remain- 
ing to die alone in the cell she had left? Or if this were part of the com- 
pact, what mast the payment have been? if given before-hand, how could 
the en be enfurced? if continued, where are the signs of its enjoy- 
ment 

These, however, are but mioor objections. Waiving them altogether, 
the grand difficulty presents itself on the other side. Here, too, it is not 
necessary to contend that the proof of the lady’s being in any sense a 
prisoner is utterly wanting ; that no sigan of coercion appeared, while all 
that was seen bespoke contidence and regard ; that meaus of escape were 
never wanting ; aud not the slightest attempt at flight, not a whisper of 
complaint was ever heard of. Let it be assumed that the lady was under 
constraint ; and if, with the facts before us, the idea of personal coercion 
must be rejected—that moral compulsion was in some way brought to 
bear on her, so that she became in act a party to her own imprisonment. 
Suppose her a captive, uoder the conditions we have seen—what is the 
necessary iafereoce? The existence of one whose sappression is impor- 
tant to partiés of unlimited power and means, in so high a degree, that 
for that purpose they are willing to buy the service and the silence of an 
agent of no vulgar sort; and to defray for a long series of years the ex- 
pense of an imprisonment at once costly and insecure. Where in mod- 
era Europe are we to look for such a combination?* Hew, if by any 
chance it bad arisen, could it lie for more than a quarter of a century 
unquestioned? The very notion of a person of so mach: consequence in 
such high quarters implies relations, friends, partisans, whom her disap- 
pearance must alarm. What ioquiries were beard of ?—what search in 
such an affair cou'd bave been mude that all Europe.would not have beard 
of ?—or bad search been made, bow, io these times, could it have been 
frustrated—I wili not say for years, but for a few months, even,—and not 
by such a bliod as this of Eishaasea, which ia many respects seemed to 
challenge notice ;—but by any process whatever, in a day when power 
has lost its omnipotence, aud publicity dogs its heels at every step it 
still can take ? The fancy of a political victim of any class, stiil more of 
the first rank, being successfully kept out of sight, nay, even out of the 
reach of suspicion, as in the case befure us, is a mere delusion. It melts 
into vapour the instant it is held up to the light, although it seems to 
have floated for some time in the obscurity of credulous brains. 

Such are not wanting in Germany. Their conjectures pointed towards 
a Bourbon prince:s ; and seized oa the slight hints, already mentioned, 
of the r bi , noticed first at [ngelfiagen, and later in Saxony, by 
seperate persons ; the lilies on the seal ; the linen marked with a simil- 
| ac device, and the Count's wish to reserve that part of the wardrobe. 
| Some would have made her, without regard to the knowa Duchess of 
Angouleme, a daughter of Louis XVI. Others found a key to the mys- 
tery in & paragraph said, oa gvod authority,to have appeared in 
1824 or 1825, in a Paris print ; to the effect that “a long lost French 
| pr.-ncess bad been discovered in an obscure coraer of Thuringia, although 
| there might be reasons for refraining from inquiry on the subj-ct ;” the 
| party, it was added, being supposed one of the Condes. No proof of the 
| virth of any such priccess, however, was adduced ; nor why, if bora, she 
| need to have been imprisoned—or when “ discovered,” neglected by the 
Prince, who had not then as yet become a slave to Madame de Feucher- 
es. It is hardly worth while to discuss such surmises; but it may be 











It ‘may suffice to repeat that on the spot—at no time and by none of | observed, as cbaracteristic of their authors, that the obvious historical 


in divining his secret—was the slightest saspicion of his insanity enter- 
tained, This, where so much was eccentric and unusual, and coujectures 
of every kind were rife, may be taken as proof that nothing cuuld be 
seen from which the common sense of men infers derangemeut. There 
is, indeed, evidence enough on the other side. A clearer view than the 
Count’s, of all that concerned him, and more steadiness and tact in pur- 
suing his ends, could hardly be imagined. He is fierce and hasty when 
— but never without provocation ; and bis general self-command 
and strength of will are never affected by such heats of temper. Of 
those suspicions and antipathies which especially betray the insaue, there 
are no tokens. The cheerfulness and benevolence which he preserves in 
seclusion from all society, are signs of*health both moral and physical. 
And it would be difficult to conceive that mind unsound which could re- 
tain its freshness aod force after thirty yeurs of silence ; a trial severe 
enough to have prostrated the best intell cts. Sach a man we cannot 
prove deranged, by any practical test of human sauity. 

With those nice and flexible definitions, which, if equally applied, 
would embrace all whose temper or conduct, is verse, peculiar, or 
reckless, we need not concern ourselves here. Their only eff.ct any- 
— is to make the study of anomalies in human character impos- 

e. 

It must be allowed that to construe the facts in question on rational 
grounds is no easy task. Its difficulty arises from the number of salieut 
tokens, each apparently decisive when viewed by itself, but giving way 
on all sides when brought iu contact with each other. Let us take them 
—_— in the order already laid down. 

Voluntary self-interment may be conceived in a religious ascetic, or in 
a misaothrope: hardly in any other type of human character. As to 
the former, it is aesthew to say a word; we have seen enough of Eis- 
hausen and of its inmate to dismiss at once the idea of devotion or 
bodily penance. ~Nor will the other character occupy us mach longer. 
If there be any one thing certain in the present case, it is, that the re- 
cluse was neither a hater of his kind, nor one, even, whom life-weariness 
or a wounded spirit had driven into solitade. On the contrary, he is 

nguished by active and sum charities ; his lively interest io 
all classes of his neighbours breaks out on every side; nay, bis enmity 
is disarmed in a moment by the report of any misfurtune to those who 
havé offended him the most. Indeed, had tive evidence been want- 
ing, it might have been certainly declared @ priori that one so choleric, 
, Was never kuown to ve a misan 


F 


‘those’ who either came in contact with the recluse or busied themselves | objection to a French romance of this kind ia avy time was entirely pas- 


sed over. Uader the old regime, even, the Salic law, excluding females, 
protected priucesses of the vluod from the risks which might threaten 
heirs capible of a throne; while, uuder the Restoration, every genuine 
branch of the royal stock was at least sure of protection. 

But what if the Couut had hidden such a prize for purposes of his own? 
Might not a lover of inferior rank, who had inveigled aa illustrious 
lady, fear to lose her if discovered, and be’ liable to punishment, into 
the bargain? This would really have been worth arguiog, if any miss- 
ing Princess could ouly have been heard of. Had there been sach a cor- 
pus delicti, Germany was not the place in which to have buried it. It is 
impossible that the Court of Meiniugen, which is known to have had its 
eyes fixed upon him, should have had no suspicioa of the fact, and have 
respected the privacy of such a seducer, at the expense of something 
like a public defeat. Remember, too, that the party, before arriving 
here, bad, for two or three years at least, been moving to and fro on the 
skirts of France, amidst swarms of émigrés, where detection was more 
certain thao in avy other region. In short, this supposition, though far 
less improbable, per se, than the State-prisoa theory, needs the support of 
fact, aud fails for want of it. 

Toere is another point, which it is curious to find unnoticed by Ger- 
maa critics, who both take as authentic the letter shown by the Count, 
and believe ia the report of what passed during his illaess—the oaly ia- 
stance iu which the lady was known to have spoken in German ; which, 
also, was the language of her letter. Oa this evidence, if admitted, it is 
scarcely possible to believe thas the lady could have been French at all. 
The Count was master of that language, and her only companion ; to no 
one else she either wrote or spoke. It is therefore incredible that, if a 
Frenchwomaa, she could have used, still less learned a speaking and 
writing use of a foreign idiom. The Count was not likely to teach ber a 
language for the practice of which he took care that no opportunity 
should ve given; nay, bad be been the guoler that some fancied, he 
must, above all things, have dreaded ber acquiring it, as an instrumeiit 
useful fur communication and escape. 

In this direction it is needless to seek further. That the Count’s iso- 
lation cannot have beed purely a matter of choice, whether from iaclina- 
tiog or fur reward. is, I thiuk, sufficiently apparent. Wasit, then, in one 
way or other, partly or absolutely forced upon him? What sort of com- 
puision is most likely under the circumstances? The pressure, if any, 
may bave been either external—by force or fear of some imminent evil ; 
or internal—from conscience, shame, remorse, or the obligation of a vow. 





* The secret history of the last one hundred and fifty years has many anec- 
dotes of females of rauk, geauiue or assumed, whose tate was tragical or suspi- 
cious : bat none, I believe, that contradict the inference from this question. 





On the latter class of motives,—all of which imply a moral complex- 
ion of which not a trace was seen in the vivacious, resolute character of 
the reclase, the decidedly “ philosophic” tone of his opinions, and the 
luxuries of bis table,—little stress can be laid. They could only be in- 
ferred, in the absence of outward sigas, from a knowledge‘of previous 
circumstances as yet unknown; whatever weight may be assigned to 
them will depend on forthcoming disclosures, It will be believed that 
in all the conjectures ventilated on this head, the mysterious lady played 
a chief part : now as a nun stolen from the cloister ; now ‘as a maid or 
mother torn from her home ;—nay, suggestions still more extreme were 
not wanting. Might not the face so carefully covered bear an infamous 
brand ? and would not the rescue and shelter of one who had been seared 
by the executioner, justify the b ype! terms in which she thanks the 
friend “ who had rescued her from great danger and misfortune”? ‘It 
would truly have been an egregious piece of generosity in a rich accom- 
plished man of the world to leave it for silence and solitude on behalf of 
a female so unfortunate. Bat are such men in the ‘habit of choosing 
companions for life among the criminal class? How could such a choice 
require the Count to entrench himself, as well as the lady, within a la- 
byrinth of precautions? Was such a possession one which others would 
be tempted to dispute? I will not call the remarks of those who pro- 
fessed to have admired the lady’s face while alive, or who saw it in the 
coffin, by the Count’s express directions; nor dwell on the deference 
with which he always seemed to treat her. It is possible that those may 
have been mistaken who declared that, when the two were together, she 
seemed the superior being, and he,—the courtly imperious man,—no 
more than her usher or servant. To discuss such guesses as this may be 
left to the wise men of Laputa. 

I wonder that among so many strange surmises nothing was heard of 
@ connexion less able to bear the light of day than any of the above; 
that none of those attachments within forbidden degrees, too often com- 
memorated in plays and poems, should have been here suggested among 
the possible “ cases of conscience.” But as nothing of the kind seems 
to have been hinted, while there is no visible ground for the imputation, 
its omission need not afflict us. It would, however, have been as well 
founded as many that were advanced; and might have answered 
better to some of the circumstances of the mystery. 

In weighing the probabilities of external compulsion, there are two 
things to be especially borne in mind ; the most certain, perbaps, of all 
that belong to the subject. The recluse was neither a faint-hearted nor 
a feeble-witted man. On the contrary, everything about him bespeaks 
fire and determination : his port is bold, almost martial ; his resolution 
in emergencies and general strength of will have been sufficiently shown. 
The clearness and practical force of his understanding we have also no- 
ticed. He excels ia promptly finding the bearings of his position: in- 
forms himself, with a despatch which is marvelloas, all things considered, 
of whatever it suits him to know ; takes an accurate measure of the per- 
sous and circumstances around him, and avails himself of this knowledge 
with such address, that he almost invariably carries his point. This is 
not a man to be driven by panic fear into extremities of any kind ; not 
likely either to devote himself for life to an irrational object, or to mis- 
calculate grossly the means of attaining a reasonable one. 

If the pressure concerned him as principal, it must be sought either 
in political or in personal relations. In the one there might be reason 
of state or fear of persecution ; in the other there is the single condition 
of danger from the law. 

The notion of an important State secret was tempting to credulous 
people. Nor is it uonatural to presume a weighty cause where striking 
effects are seen. The unexampled isolation, the display of wealth, the 
defiance of authorities, raised the tone of wonder ; and encouraged fan- 
cies of illustrious misfortune and tragic acts of power. But whoever in- 
dulged in such ideas can only have fostered them by dreaming of the 
past, with eyes closed to the world of their own day. Of this enough 
has been said in a former paragraph ; and it is needless to repeat what 
applies equally to all imaginary refugees of high descent in the nine- 
teeath century. 

The political theory advanced, on pretended authority, by the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, will as little bear inspection. That the Gouat had been 
emplvyed in public affairs, in some capacity which might have exposed 
him to the enmities and violences of the revolutionary period, was pro- 
bable, if not certain : and flight or concealment during the paroxysms of 
party rage had been a resource too common to excite attention. But 
that time of danger was over long before the first appearance of the stran- 
ger in Thiiringia ; and no public man, whatever his share in the past 
troubles, could on that account have still been under the necessity of 
hiding himself, I will not say for years, but even fora moment. In one 
or the other part of Europe, according to the side he had taken, he was 
sure to fiad not only safety but sympathy ; and the refugee, however hated 
or proscribed, who could evade instant pursuit, and did not,—like La 
Fayette and some others who might be named as exceptions,—fall at once 
into enemies’ hands, was never at a loss for an asylum, which the want 
of means only could render precarious. What “ enmities” or “ political 
combinations,”—the peril of which was so little urgent as to allow the 
Count in the first years of his Hegira toramble to and fro without distur- 
bance, and in some style, within a range far from extensive,—could at 
last become so alarming as to call, in 1810, for the singular precautions 

dopted at Eish , and to enjoin their continuance for years to come ? 
Whatever danger there might have been at first, of a nature to make any 
disguise necessary, could not be lasting ; yet the concealment in its fall 
rigour seems to have only commenced at a period when all imminent risk 
must long have ceased. The Allgemeine Zeitung, even, thinks that it must 
have ended at the close of the war. Admit that it lasted so long : what 
possible reason could then prompt advice “from high quarters” to re- 
main in durance? What weakness could induce the prisoner to follow 
it? And even had such counsel, and “ painful recollections,” prevailed 
over the natural desire of liberty, could they require all the artifices of 
exclusion to be maintained with as much strictness as before? Again, 
what, under such circumstances, could be the motive for bearding the 
Government some years later in a manner 80 offensive? Or is it credi- 
ble that, had he been a political fugitive of such consequence as to have 
lived, for a short time, even, in fear of denunciation or attack, the au- 
thorities could have needed a description of the stranger from his own 
| lips? that the object of such unexampled persecution should have disap- 
peared from the public stage without one exclamation of surprise, one 
whisper of inquiry? The suggestion that none of these things need have 
been—but that fear may have magnified a slight temporary risk into a 
great and continuous peril,—has been answered already. On moral 
grounds it is as incredible as any other. 

If not political danger, then, there may have been the danger of the 
law. Something may be said for this conjecture, but far more against it. 
It would not be easy to reconcile the instincts of an offender hiding from 
justice, with the strangér’s proceedings at Hildburghausen. It will be 
harder still to adjust such a theory to his quent duct. The 
crime, too, must have been one the pursuit or disgrace of which was not 
to be avoided by flight from the country where it had been committed. 
The dilemma, therefore, is obvious. The offetice was either notorious or 
secret. If such as to make it dangerous for the culprit to be seen ina 
foreign country, it must bave been so because it was known there already or 
shortly afterwards. But here, for forty years at least, nothing of the kind 
was either heard of or suspected. If, on the other hand, it was undiscov- 
ered, or made so little noise as never to reach this quarter at all, silence 
was protection enough ; and any show of hiding, especially a dicplay of 
precautions apt to excite suspicion and provoke inquiry would be only 
possible hazard—a folly too extreme to be credible in any one not abso- 
lutely idiotic or insane, which the Count plainly was not. 

This objection may excuse us from discussing the probability on moral 
grounds, which in any such case are always uncertain. The most spe- 
cious appearance may deceive; and no display of virtues—not the 
smoother tenor of a long and exemplary life—can justify a conclusion 
that in sach a character crime, the most terrible and revolting, even, is 
impossible. I should therefore be loth to depend on anything seen in 
the conduct or dispositions of the Count, as an argument against crimi- 
nal imputations; although whatever has appeared of either bears no 
mark of a guilty conscience. We do see, however, in both, indications 
of a faculty which, had he been guilty, would, I think, have taught him 
to act in a way very different from that which he pursued. In that case, 
a@ man of his clear head and resclute nature would, if forced to hide at 
all, have done so without attracting notice; would not have been so 
forced but by some evident necessity, and would not have continued a 
day in hiding after it had once become apparent that there was no cause 
for alarm—no hue and cry, no suspicion anywhere within hearing. And 
it may be doubted whether an alien, conscious of crime. would have ven- 
tured to place himself, as we have seen on two occasions, in an attitude of 
open defiance to the Government. 

Thas every conjecture which pointed to the Count as the chief part 

, failed as coon as a rational test was applied to the facts al- 
ready known. Those who could not bring themselves to believe all this 
artifice, privation, and obstinacy the mere freak of a perverse imagina- 
tion, without cause and witbout pu naturally turned their eyes in 
the direction of the lady. There, if at all, the solation of the mystery 
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aust be sought. But in that quarter, until some discovery should take 
all search would be in vain. Hitherto nothing whatever on which 
‘@ reasonable guess could be founded, was known : and mere baseless sur- 

and castles in the air, which were raised with great industry on 
this vacant ground, need not detain us from listening to what the authori- 
ties have to tellus. 


MR. COBDEN’S REFUSAL. 
When it was announced that Mr. Cobden had declined to accept the 


seat offered him in the Cabinet, the political stock-jobbers were at once 
2 hopes that they would have the advantage of some political difficulty. 


en is to give his own explanation at his own time; but it was 


“>be result of their inquiries, after nearly three months’ labour, is at 
ha. (June 2nd, 1845) made public. The particulars already given 
not be repeated ; for the rest, the notice concerning the so called 


M. Vavel de Versay, goes on to declare that— 


* His personal effects have been put under seal, and their value ap- 
at 15.100 florins (£1250). From the papers found amongst them, 

t results, almost beyond doubt, that the deceased’s name was not Vavel 
?), bat Leonardus Cornelius van der Valck” 
Inudwig’’ of the lady’s letter vanishes into a misnomer), 


de Versay, as he called himself ( 
(thus the * dear 


almost impossible that the general character of the reason should remain 
a secret, and some have attempted to discount the statement. Most 
people assumed, and justly assumed, that the motive which actuated a 
roe mao in his peculiarly responsible position must be of a kind cred- 
table to his feelings and consonant with honour ; but of course political 
scandalmongzers had plenty of pettier motives to impute, and invention 
is always ready on such occasions. 
The considerations, indeed, which are supposed to have actuated him 
are briefly these :—He is said to have reflected, that, having opposed 


—_—_— 


come back among you to tell you that heaven has granted your wishes. 
An armistice, followed by preliminaries of peace, assure the people of 
Lombardy of their independence. According to your desire many times 
expressed, you will henceforth form with an ancient State, one single and 
free family. I take your destiny under my direction, and hope to find 
in you that concurrence which the Chief of a Siate needs in order to 
create a new administration. I tell you, people of Lombardy, to trast 
in your King. Established on a solid and imperishable basis, he will 


procure happiness for a new country which Heaven has intrusted to his 


Government. x 
— 


Eutpevial Parliancvent. 
THE NAVY. 


“baptised in the Catholic Church at Amsterdam, on the 22nd September, 
1769 : parents, Adrianus van de Valck and Maria Johanna van Moorsch” 
(a patrician family in that place, as it proved). Further, that “said Le- 
onardus Cornelius had been ; first, an officer in the French army ; then 
for sometime secretary to the Dutch embassy at Paris, which office he 
ceased to hold in 1799; and on the Ist of June in that year, left Paris 
with a passport for Germany. Finally, it appears from his papers, that 
he continued until the period of his death in regular correspondence with 


ance of a pp 3 Pp 
garded asa bartering of his independence for promotion and profit. 
There is a basis of fact for this idea, though we cannot but regard it as 
being, most strangely in so practical and self-reliant a man, at once 
over-refining to a degree of the imaginative, and not up to his origina- 
lit: 

this 
ground. Whatever mere political Red-tapists—and Red-tapists ab 


Lord Palmerston on public occasions so often as to give him the appear- 
tant t, his t of office now would be re- 





, vel It appeared in public demonstrations, that the people of 
ntry were fully prepared to judge that question on much higher 


a 


House of Commons, July 11. 

Sir C. Naprer opened a discussion on the £10 bounty for seamen, which 
ultimately led to an interesting and characteristic conversation on the 
state of the Naval Defences of the country. The Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty said that we had 26 sail of the line ready for sea, 14 of which, 
with several frigates, were in the Mediterranean. He hoped the ships in 
the Mediterranean were fully manned with good seamen, which had not 
been the case for some time past. The ships of the line at home were 





his relations in Amsterdam.” 


As to the unknown lady, “ who died in 1837,” &c. (as,already quoted). 
After the notice respecting her effects, and the arrangement by which 
they were left provisionally in deposit, by special request, it was further 
stated that “ there were found among the papers of the aforesaid Vavel 
de Versay, &c., a series of letters by a female, written beyond doubt to 
the aforesaid Vavel de Versay, from Mans’ (Départment de la Sarthe), 
“in the years 1798 and 1799, and subscribed “ Angés Berthelmy née Dan- 
The contents of these letters (written in French), “taken in con- 
nection with other circumstances, admit of a presumption that the writer of 


tels.”” 
the letters and the lady who died at Eishausen in 1837, may perhaps 


have 
deen one and the same person.” It is, however, observed that the designa- 
tion of the deceased lady given (as already related) to the Pastor under 
a pledge of concealment during Vavel de Versay’s lifetime, and now laid 
before the authorities, was “Sophie Botta,” &c., “ bat whether truly or 


not, it has not so far been within our power to discover.” 


Such was the whole fruit of the official scrutiny—for the present ;—the 
advertisement for heirs and claimants, must however be allowed to take 
effect, before the significance of the result can be fairly estimated. A 
twelvemonth, it will be remembered, was granted for this parpose ; and 
the notice widely advertised. Whatever is forthcoming will probably 


appear before the 30th of June, 1846.—T7o be concluded next week. 
—_— 
THE TRANSFER MUTINY IN INDIA. 


India has just escaped a very great danger, without much honour, and 
not wholly unscathed. A native mutiny was a blow from without ; not 
so @ mutiny of our own faithful Europeans. The tower which braved 
many a storm has sometimes fallen in a quiet summer’s day, nobody 
could say why ; and a chance spark has blown up the fortress that stood 


quite as much amongst parties of every kind, Radicals not excepted, as 
they do in office ;—whatever may have been said by mere trading men 
whose souls do not rise above the alleys in which they push their busi- 
ness,—the English people had formed, and would still have formed, a 
perfectly different estimate of Richard Cobden. Like all commercial 
men he must bave an eye to business, and must be capable of appreciat- 
ing the balance in the profit and loss account ; but he never would have 
risen from the position ef an intelligent and trusted trading agent to that 
of a statesman wanted in the highest council of his country, at a junc- 
ture when that council had become almost a constituent assembly, unless 
he bad a mind and a heart far above common trading estimates. The 
man who has made the kind of progress which Richard Cobden has made, 
who has fought the battles and encountered the opponents who have 
been proud to be vanquished by him, must possess that sort of intellec- 
tual generosity which uations never fail toappreciate ; and if, in this fa- 
mily reconcilement of the great national party, Richard Cobden had ac- 
cepted place, with all its pay, in the teeth of his antecedents and in de- 
. fiance of the vulgar taunt of “inconsistency,” there is not an assembly 
in the country that would have tolerated the utterance of the word ia 
connexion with his name. So far it appears to us the judgment of Mr. 
Cobden has been unequal to his own genius and position. 

But while we agree with those who withhold their unqualified ap- 
proval of his conduct, we by no means share the apprehensions of Lj- 
berals in general, or the hopes of the political stock-jobbers. In the very 
manner of his declining, Mr. Cobden has shown that he is actuated nei- 
ther by factious motives, nor by a narrow-minded view of his “consis- 
tency.” Or rather he is likely to be in act faithful to a far broader view 
of that same consisteacy ; the public interests of this great country,— 
the substantial well-understood interests of the whole community,— 


not d, only four of them, with two frigates, being sent out to 
exercise and acquire a knowledge of discipline. * * * He had de- 
rived great satisfaction from the speeches delivered in another place by 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Ellenborough, with every 
word of which he perfectly agreed, and be only wished they could hear 
such speeches made in that House also. They knew the marvellous 
celerity with which the French army had been brought, chiefly by way of 
Marseilles. into the field in Italy; and if peace were now to be signed 
between the two Emperors it was doubtful whether such a result would 
be advantageous to this country. It would release the French army 
from the contest in which they had so lately been employed. They weil: 
koew the feelings of the French people and their fondaess for war. 
They all, too, suspected the ambition of the Emperor, and could not tell 
what might happen in a short period. * ° ° ° ° 6 
The Secretary to the Admiralty had told them what was the strength of 
our fleet ; but why did he not distinctly let them know what was the 
strength of the French fleet at present in commission, and manned, and 
ready for service, and likewise what was the strength of the Russian fleet 
in the same condition? There was no use in concealing from this coun- 
try what the force of those countries was. If there was danger we ought 
to face it. Great Britain ought to be equal, as regarded her navy, to all 
other maritime nations together. France in former days was hardly 
reckoned as @ maritime nation at all. Now she was about equal to our- 
selves. To fall in with a French ship and capture her used to be as cer- 
tain as the day. When, however, we were able to do that, the French 
navy had not been got into order. The Revolution drove out of the 
French navy all the officers of note and experience, their places being 
supplied only by men unaccustomed to ships of war, and whose kaow- 
ledge had been gained entirely in the merchant service. This was one 
of the causes why we then woa all our actions so easily. But in the 














a long siege. What, if we had suddenly heard that one single acre of 
our ¢erra firma in the Indian system had drifted down the stream, and 
was whirling in the eddies of revolt? It would have interfered consider- 
ably with the calmness of our contemplations upon Italian affairs, and 
prevented us from enjoying the “ Claude Lorraine” which a great master 
is now desigaing on the banks of the Po.. Yet nothing was nearer. It 
seems a great blunder has been committed, and now only clumsily reme- 
died. The Indian Army was enlisted to serve the Company, and. with or 
without reason, preferred the service to that of the Queen. There was 
the feeling, perhaps, of being simply endorsed on a bill, or tacked as a 
schedule to a lawyer’s conveyance. When a man enters into an engage- 
ment without asking questions, he wishes to know whom it is fur, and 
whose oath he is taking. 

In all services, however numerous, the feeling of the individual still 
survives. Who ever heard of the servants going with the house, or a 
whole household being transferred from one master toanother? A 
change is always a break up. So it appears to have been in the Indian 

’ Army, and such the feeling. It was a case for a little more tact, and 
perhaps more sympathy. The mere man of business thinks of his ser- 
vants as only workpeople, operatives, the living instruments of his 
manufactory. Thus England had forgotten that these, besides being her 
soldiers, were men ; or rather it had forgotten how much is comprised in 
the idea of a soldier besides eating, drinking, and fighting. The Roman 
soldier took an oath, from which he required a release as solemn as the 
original ceremony. Even Major Dalgetty would keep his oath to the 
day, though ready on the day after to slay the master of his yesterday’s 
allegiance. There ought to have been a ceremony ; the soldier ought to 
have witnessed the transfer in solemn act and deed; and, at the mode- 
rate cost of £50,000 or £100,000, he ought to have been made to feel 
himself a gainer by the event. 

The solution is that the Indian Government gives way. The incipient 
mutiny bas soldier law on its side, and the Government has not that | 
sense of right which alone can bear responsible men through the horrors | 
of human slaughter. All the men who choose to quit the service may | 
have their discharge and a free passage, and some thousands, it is expected, 
will claim these terms, and return home. This is a considerable loss 
and inconvenience, as it will cost two passages to replace every dis- 
charged soldier. But nothing else could be done. The men were stub- 
born, but respectful; and, even though their case seemed frivolous, 
they dignified it by their bearing. An act of Parliament has thus been 
repealed by a process very common centuries ago, but not so in these 
orderly days. The men, disowned by their old master, became a passive 
crowd, and waited the worst that could be done to them. The submis- 
sion of the authorities is held to be a matter of necessity. There was no- 
thing else possible. But that may not preclude a consideration of the 
consequences. The soldier has had his way, but the story will be told for 
ages to come. 

It may devolve on some future Administration to show how the Eu- 
ropean army in India may be beaten by the natives under the authority 
of the Queen, just as the native was beaten in the late Mutfoy by the 
Sikh levies, who a few years before were our most formidable foes. The 
mutiny of Vellore and its speedy suppression are the model we have bad 
before us during the last two years. Every young officer hoped to do as 
Major Gillespie had done. The next mutiny may have a very different 
pattern to work after—the successful battle that a few regiments have 
made, by simply standing still. One has heard of such things on the 

* rougher field of the maindeck ; but a military revolt is an event at the 
name of which Governments turn pale. The soldier, in many minds, is 
the real pillar of State and prop of power. There he stands, supporting 
on his shoulders the splendid entablature of modern society. If he sinks, 
or totters, or tarns, or quits his post, what becomes of us ail? people ask 
themselves. There is nothing left but ruin. 

When the king has been checkmated by a pawn it is felt there must 
be bad play somewhere. Nobody censures Parliament, though it is an 
Act of Parliament which is set at nought. It was asked to give powers, 
and powers it gave without stint. The use of those powers devolved 
upon others, and who were they? Here is the very species of blunder 
that was anticipated from an overgrown Indian Council. When the go- 
vernment of India was to be vested in the Crown, the malcontents stood 
out for a mediating body, that was to infuse Indian experience into the 
mind of the British Secretary, and temper his rashness to Indian require- 
ments. India was still to govern itself by its Senate of Anglo-Indian 
notables, its sixteen worthies. Of course, too, these must be known b 
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their tongues even more than by their deeds, and that they might talk 
the more they were not to bave seats in Parliament, and their time was 
to be short. This was to be their brief opportunity. The result is de- 
bates without end, and speeches by the hour, but a noticeable want of 
that wisdom which is often speechless. 

The thing to be done has often the poor recommendation that it is the 
only thing which can be done ; while other alternatives are fifty times 
grander, and perhaps nobler, but happen to be impossible. All this was 
apprehended when tbe Indian Goverament was to be framed, but appre- 
hension went on a wrong scent, as it often does, for nothing is really so 
foolish as fear. The apprehension was that the House of Commons 
would be always talking of India, compromising Government, and de- 
manding measures contrary to sound policy. The House of Commons 
has done nothing of the kiod. It has scarcely opened its mouth about 
India, except to thank and reward its foremost champions and beet deli- 
verers. The curse of barren eloquence has fallen elsewhere, even in that 
Council which Old India raised up to counteract or neutralize the ex- 


many for an Executive body, particularly when they are all of them ora- 
tors. Half of them would do the work better. As it is, it is rather hard 








on the Indian , after hearing speeches in Parliament, to have 

pe onda : “a his own eS & Sees well, 
im more bands, wants them ; but wer tongues the bet- 

ter.—Timen, July 13. ? = 


reckon with tolerable confidence that 
into any course of systematic perversity. At a time when we pass from 
one “ crisis” to another, we grow familiar with endless reports aud gos- 
siping rumours ; and we set down the anticipated formation of the “ new 
party” amongst these nuge. There is indeed neither the locus standi, 
nor the material, for any such fabric.as a newly invented party. We 
have no doubt heard the names of the leaders called over ; we have the 
whole dramatis persone, with the parts assigned ; but there are no pub- 
lic men of any estimation, none who have even a character for popula- 
rity to lose, who would at the present moment stake their repute upon 
assuming the disagreeable and untimely enterprise of systematic mis- 
chief-making. Such a party would have no political locus standi. 
are a'l of us anxious to settle the Reform Bill ; but the middle classes of 
this country are by no means disposed to adopt a subversive measure ; 
and just at present no public man is speaking in the name of the work- 
ing classes, who are, in truth, simply left out of the account. If the 
could be drawn out of ther inertia, and once more imported into political 
movements, they would soon be found dictating their own terms on 
much broader grounds than those allowed them by middle-class agita- 
tors however malcontent. : 

ln this view, we are relying far less on the expressions which have fallen 
from Mr. Cobden, as to the generous feeling which animates him, and his 
liberal conception of the duties incumbent upon independent members, 
than upon the obvious elements of the political situation and his relation 
to it. Nevertheless, we cannot put out of sight the plain fact that such 
a man as Mr. Cobden must reciprocate the feelings which animate 
the Liberal party and bis own friends. 
office, Mr. Milner Gibson has cheerfully accepted a promotion in 
the new Government, and Mr. Charles Villiers has taken that second 
vacant seat reserved for the Radical party which Mr. Cobden thought 
himself debarred from accepting. Now everybody knows that Mr. Milner 
Gibson is one of the most earnest members of the Free-Trade party, one 
of the most trusted of the Radical party, and one of the closest and 
heartiest political friends of Mr. Cobden. Virtually, therefore, Mr. 
Cobden's own circle is to no emall extent engaged in co-operating with 
the Liberal party to form a national Government, whose actions the 
public will watch with a jealousy that fortifies, but not with the pre- 


conceived suspicions that would exonerate from responsibility.—Specta- 


these we take to be the true object and bond of Mr. Cobden’s political 
mission. 


In his reply to the Liverpool address last week, he exemplified 


his indep of crotchets and current superstitions. He is a peace 





mano, and yet he saw at a glance that Italy basa right to contend for her 
own independence, and that if she has accepted the aid or “ interven- 
tion” of a foreign Power, she has done no more than the United States 
did in receiving that help from France which contributed to establish 
the independence of the American republic. 


Mr. Cobden was for reduced estimates in 1837, and we anticipate that 


he will revise the estimates of Lord Clarence Paget and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert with all the jealousy of a national auditor. We expect to see 
him support and urge those inquiries which Lord Clarence Paget and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert have themselves encouraged, into the defective 
organization, and therefore inte the waste, of Army and Navy—and God 
speed him in these exertions! but that he will in routine fashion lend his 
voice to any vulgar clamour for a mere diminution in the number of our 
ships, or a mere curtailment in the amount of men granted by the House 
of Commons, we have no belief whatever ; for of all men in the country 
he is the last whom we should expect to see exemplifying his own prin- 
ciples by a reductio ad absurdum. If the motives upon which he has de- 
clined to accept office are open to question, be will most indubitably use 
the opportunities of his Parliamentary independence to show that they 
were as thoroughly high-minded as any which his constituents, his free- 
trade friends, or his countrymen at large, could have assigned to him. 
Hence we look to the ensuing debates in Parliament for repeated evi- 
dences of the fact that Richard Cobden’s position will be one of real inde- 
pendence, of total freedom from faction on the one side or the other. 
grounds on which we might 
r. Cobden could not be drawn 


There are indeed other and less loft 


tor, July 9. 
————<—j 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE PEACE. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON TO THE FRENCH ARMY. 


- The principal aim of the war is attained, and Italy will become for th 
first time a nation. 


to France. 
A cravat} country will there receive with transports those soldiers 
who have raised so high the glory of our arms at Montebello, Palestro, 


Turbigo, Magenta, Malegnano and Solferino, who in two months have 
freed Piedmont, and bave only stopped because the contest was about to 
assume proportions no longer in keeping with the interests that France 
had in this formidable war. Be proud then of your succese—proud of 
the results obtained—proud especially of being the well beloved children 
of that France who will always be the great nation so long as she shall 


nogede of English inexperience. The trath is that eixteen is too ree a heart to comprehend noble causes, and men like you to defend 


NaPoLEon. 


m. 
Valleggio, July 12, 1859. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL TO THE PEOPLE OF LOMBARDY. 


Heaven has blessed our arms with the powerful aid of our magnani- 


mous and valiant ally, the Emperor Napoleon, and we arrived ia a fe 
days afier victory upon victory at the banks of the Mincio. -T 





We 


Since he has declined 


Venetia, it is true, remaios to Austria, but she will, 
Y | nevertheless, be an Italian province, forming part of an Italian confede- 
ration. The union of Lombardy with Piedmoat creates for us a power- 
ful ally, who will owe to usits independence. The Italian Governments 
which bave remained inactive, or which have been called back into their 
possessions, will comprehend the necessity of salutary reforms, A ge- 
neral amnesty will obliterate tae traces of civil discord. Italy hence- 
forth mistress of her destinies, will only have herself to accuse should 
she not progress regularly in order and freedom. You will soon return 


o-day I 


later years of the war, when the French Emperor sent single ships to gea 
to acquire discipline and efficiency, all the frigate actions were well 
fought, and we even had three or four drawn battles, which were quite 
new to us and caused us some surprise. 

Again, when we went to war with America, we found that our fleet 

was not in the state in which it ought to have been, and that we had ri- 
vals to contend with whose knowledge of seamanship might teach usa 
lesson. He feared, however, that these warnings had been forgotten. He 
had seen the navy of this country in great danger. During the war in 
Syria the French had a Mediterranen fleet of 20 ships of the line, while 
ours never consisted of more than 17, and even those insufficiently 
manned. Again, in the case of Tahiti, this country was in the greatest 
danger, because at that time we could produce only two sail of the line. 
During the Russian war we had a splendid fleet, but as soon as hostilities 
ceased it was paid off, which disgusted the men and rendered them averse 
to the service. We were now in a quandary again. The late Govern- 
ment were entitled to great credit for their exertions to man the fleet, and 
he trusted that the House of Commons would never again insist upon re- 
ducing the navy, whether in peace or in war, [Hear,hear.] In concla- 
sion the hon. and gallant admiral repeated what he had formerly stated, 
tbat England ought not to be contented with fewer than 50 sail of the 
line—a force which though small enough for her security, would enable 
her to defy the world. (Hear, hear.]} 
Mr. Linpsay deprecated the gallaut admiral’s alarm and quoted sta- 
tistics te show the superiority of the British to the French navy. 
Though it might be somewhat difficult to man our vessels in ordinary 
times, and to settle some paltry question at the antipodes, if it were a 
question of invasion all the 160,000 or 170,000 men in our merchant ser- 
vice would come forward as one man in defence of their country. There- 
fore the alarm which had been raised on this point was entirely unneces- 
sary. (Hear, hear.) 

On the vote of £100,000 on account of the volunteer force, Sir C. Na- 
pier again spoke and was replied to by Admiral Watcort, who regretted 
that the whole tenour of the conversation, instead of allaying the fever- 
ish agitation of the public mind, should tend to excite it. He had no 
fear that Eagland would not be found ready in the event of an attempted 
invasion, although he did not think invasion at all probable. When 
they were told that by April, ’60, they would have 30 sail of the line 
efficiently manned, and 30 more in their ports, he asked hon. members 
what there was to apprebend. [Hear, hear.} With from 160,000 to 
180,000 seamen io the mercantile marine it was clear that they could 
send 60 sail of the line to sea in the course of two or three months, 
because there would be no employment for them in commerce, and they 





Y | might rely upon it there was not one of the 160,000 or 180,000 who 


would not respond to the wants of the service. If 30 sail of the line 
were efficiently manned it would be easy to man 30 more by putting 
one-half new hands and one-half trained hands in the ships, and there 
wonld then be a fleet equal to any emergency. [Hear, hear.] He de- 
precated observations which led the country to believe that the service 
was inefficient and could not be made efficient at a short notice. Oa 
board the Arethusa, which was called the Saucy Arethusa, they had a song 
which said :— 
o a swear they’ll invade us, these terrible foes, 

To frighten our children, our women, and beaux, 

But if e’er their flat bottoms in darkness get o’er, 

They Britons shall find to receive them ashore.” 


(Cheers.) The gallant Admiral had shown himself a most meritorious 
officer throughout his whole career, and the House was justified in lis- 
teniog to bis observations with respect ; but he thought that a feeling 
had of late animated the gallant. Admiral which he could not compre- 
hend. The gallant Admiral must know that they had most splendid 
ships, and that the navy of England would preserve the same eminence 
and glory which bad in past times been won. He admitted that ships 
were useless unless manned by efficient officers, and it was therefore their 
duty to encourage the officers and deal honourably and fairly with the 
seamen, as the manniog committee proposed. He wished to revert toa 
statement made by the bon. member for Lambeth, as he should be very 
sorry if that speech appeared in the Times to-morrow without aa answer, 

The CuatrMan interposed, and said the hon. and gallant member was 
out of order. . 

Admiral Watcort said he would take another opportunity. 

Sir C. Naprer.—Good God, Sir! Does the gallant Admiral suppose that 
these 160,00 men are in the Thames, or at Bristol or Liverpool? They 
are scattered all over the world. 

Admiral Watcorr.—But you could get 50,000. 

Sir C. Naprer.—If there were @ certainty of invasion to-morrow could 
he get 20,000? : 

Admiral Watcorr.—I wou'd lay my life Icould. (Laughter.) 

Sir C. Naprer.—The merchant service is not so weli manoed as is sup- 
posed. There are foreigners in it and men not fit fora man-of-war. Does 
the gallant Admiral mean to tell me that the moment a man is put on 
board a sbip he would be fit to fight? 

Admiral Watootr.—Yes, he would. 

Sir C, Naprer.—I fought an action not long ago and balf the crews 
were undisciplined men, and I saw that those men did not do their duty. 
I tell the gallant Admiral that if he wants men and sailors to fight and 
defend these ships, they must be regularly disciplined and well: trained. 
All the gallantry and courage and determination to fight to their very 
stumps Will not enable undisciplined men to meet disciplined men, any 
more than an undisciplined army can meet a disciplined army, 

Admiral Wa.oorr.—I do nct waat them all efficieat ; I calculate there 
would be 30,000 men versed in gunnery, and I should only want men to 
work the guns and use the ropes of the ship. 

Mr. W.8. Linpsay said it was presamed that one-third of the seamen 
in the merchant service were es io thiscountry. Io such a dreadful 
emergency as invasion there would be no difficulty whatever io fading 
sufficlent men at a moment’s notice to man the fleet. With regard to the 
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vote before the committee, he wished the noble lord would fix a day 
when the important question of manning the navy could be fully dis: 
cussed. 

Sir C. Narrer said that in the Russian war seamen in the merchant 
service did not come forward in any nambers. From October, 1853, to 
December, 1854, only 153, and in the year 1855 only 258 men entered. 
He bad been abused for speaking the truth, but he would maintain that 
there never was a British fleet sent to sea so infamously manned as the 
fleet he commanded in the Baltic. [A laugh, and Hear, hear). There 
were mea in it who had never been aloft in their lives. He gave the 
word to anchor in a not very heavy gale of wind, and the sails were not 
farled until 4 in the morning. If it had come on to blow they would not 
have been furled at all. [A laugh]. He hoped the Admiralty, in case 
of another war, would not man the navy as they manned bis fleet, with all 
the tinkers, tailors, batcher-boys, and cabmen they could pick up out of 
the streets of London. [A iaugh]. He was accused of alarming the 
country. He admitted that be waated to alarm the country. Let the 
Admiralty give their Admirals meu to command, and not men they 
were ashamed of. [Hear, hear). 

The vote was then agreed to. 


House of Lords, July 15. 
The Ear! of Granviive appealed to Lord Malmesbury, who bad a mo- 
tion on the paper for the production of Count Cavour —— of the 
14th and 15th Jane, to postpone entering into any discussion respecting 
the affairs of Italy at the present moment. He trusted also that the 
Marquis of Normanby, who had also a notice upon the paper, would re- 
frain from entering into the subject, though there was no objection to 





upon the French far heavier losses than they themselves sustained —and 
withdrew while more than a dozen heavy batteries of their artil had 
remained silent from the beginning, and while masses of their infantry 
still stood unengaged. 

At 1 o’clock they had actually beaten the Piedmontese, and if what 

ms to have been their original plan bad been carried out, and they 
fea at that moment thrown the whole of their disposable force upon 
the French, they could scarcely have failed to break them, and win the 
day. Several times during the heat of the battle McMahon’s whole flank 
was exposed to them—yet they suffered themselves to be deterred from | 
assailiog it by French light cavalry, and especially by a body of Chas- | 
seurs d'Afrique, under Capt. Bonaparte,—whe mancavred for hours in | 
so masterly a manner as actually to menace the enemy into an inactivity 
fatal to themselves. Their artillery completely swept the sides of ull 
the hills round Solferino,—and twice they easily drove back the French 
who attempted to storm the heights. They were strongly posted in the 
stone houses and narrow streets and in the cemetery had high, strong, 
thick walls which protected them against the French fire, and gave them 
immense advantages over them. 

How it happened that with such odds in their favour they should have 
been beaten, many able military critics have been puzzled to explain. 
The French assault was prompt, vigorous and ern per impetuous ; 
and the Emperor Napoleon, by the rapid energy with which he brought 


mices, where the greatest peace and contentment bave always prevailed, 
but to a long-brooding disaffection of the natives of to 
their new Sultan, who bad been maintained on his throne mainly by the 


— of our Government, contrary to the will of the people, and as 
t ld appear, io disregard of the legitimate right of succession of an- 
other prince named Hidayal, who was at the same time the favourite of 
the people. This disaffection among the people excited to revolt and 
murder by some Mahommedan priests lately returned from Mecca, is 
supposed to have been the cause which has led to the sacrifice of so many 
precious lives, already amounting, so far as known, to 50 or 51 in num- 
ber. Among these four German missionaries, three of their wives, and 
19 children are stated to have fallen victims to the kaives of the assas- 
sins. 


——=>—_—_ 

Tue Batt raat Ki.tep Nevsoy.—The fatal shot that deprived Eng- 
land of her greatest naval hero, was fired (contrary to the received 
account) at random from the top of the Redoubtable, by a French soldier 
named Robert Guillemarde, who escaped unwounded, and when his ship 
etruck, was taken on board the Victory. The fatal bullet was not disco- 
vered until the Victory reached Spithead. It bad struck the forepart of 
the hero’s epaulette and entered his left shoulder. It then descended 
obliquely into the thorax fracturing the second and third ribs, and after 
penetrating the left lobe of the Jungs and dividing a large branch of the 





up his scattered forces, the moment he saw a battle was imp g 
(for up to sunrise of that day he had no expectation of a general engage- 
ment,) reflects upon him the highest possible credit as a commander and 
a geveral. Bat in spite of all this, there must be some element of inéer- 





produce the document to which his notice related, namely, Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s despatch to Sir James Hudson, on the subject of the alleged annex- 
ation of the Duchies of Central Italy by the government of Piedmont. 
The government had received iaformatior that peace had been concluded 
between Austria and France ; but they were not acquainted with the 
terms, and it was therefore most desirable that there should be no dis- 
cussion at present upon foreign affairs. 

The Bark of Macuessury said he willingly acceded to the request of 
the noble Earl, as he was anxious to do nothing that might embarrass the 
government. At the same time he had come down to the House fully 

pared to refute the allegations contained in Count Cavour’s circular 
ya reference to facts and dates, Count Cavour, however, had now 
ceased to be minister for the King of Sardinia, and he would therefore 
do no more than protest against the statements contained in his circular, 
leaving them open for discussion at a future period. With regard to 
debates upon foreign questions, he did not think they were so inconveni- 
ent, as a geoeral rale, as some noble Lords appeared to think. When he 
was ai the head of the Foreign Office he should bave been spared many 
misrepreseatations if he had had an opportunity of explaining, in his 
io Parliament, the natare of the policy of the government. He 
trusted before Parliament reparated that the foreign policy of the coun- 
try would undergo tull discussion, in order that the government might 
aecertain the true fecling of Parliament and the country, On the other 
hand, as there was neutrality in peace as well as in war, it was desirable 
that it should be fully ubderstood before Parliament separated what the 
extent of the interference of the government in foreign questions was 
likely to be. 

The Marquis of Nonmanny said that after the appeal of Lord Granville 
he would say nothing that was likely to give rise to a debate, but at the 
same time he was anxious to put on record the great satisfaction with 
which he had read the language used by ber Mejesty’s governmént in 
discouraging that system of appropriation recommended by the minister 
who bad just quitted the service of the King of Sardinia. lie had no ob- 
jection to post pone the observations which he had intended to make upon 
Count Cavour’s circulars, but he thought they ought not for ever to pass 

, lnasmach as they contained a suppressio veri beyond anything 
he bad ever read in documents of a similar character. In particular the 
conduct of Count Cavour towards the Dachies of Parma was most dis 


graceful. 

Earl Granvinte felt greatly obliged at the readiness with which his 
noble friend complied with his request ; but, in order that he might not 
be misunderstood, be wished to say that nothing was furtber from his in- 
tention than to sug that it was undesirable as a general rule to dis 
cuss matters of foreign policy in their lordsbips’ house. On the contrary, 
he thought it most fitting that the opinion of Parliament should be fully 
expressed, though no doubt there were occasions when difficulties might 
be created by a premature discussion. At this moment a debate u 
the affairs of [taly would not only be inconvenient to the public carviee, 
but must a proceed upon most imperfect information. 

The juis of CLannicarpe thought there bad been occasions when a 
fall discussion in Parliament would have preveuted war. 

Lord Brovouaw, referring to the fact that the important despatches 
from the seat of war had not been transmitted tothe French goverament, 
bat to the Em said it was most melancholy that the fate of a coun. 
try, and questions of peace and war. should depe the will of a sov- 
ereign with such abselute powers that he was ti uncontrolled not 
only by Parliament, the pres and public opinion, but by even the mod- 
erate control of an administration. 

The Earl of Dexsy said his noble friend (Earl Granville) bad inform- 
ed the House that peace had been concluded between France and Aus- 
tria, though he was not acquainted with the terms. As France entered 
the war as a subsidiary Power—as an ally, and not a principal—be wanted 
to know whether, now that peace bad been concluded between France 
and Austria, any information had been received that it had also been 
concluded between Austria and Sardinia? (Laughter.) 

Earl Granvitie said the only information received by the govern- 
ment was that a convention had been drawn up between the Emperors 
of France and Austria which was t> form the basis of a treaty of peace. 

Lord Esury deprecated any interierence on the part of this country in 
the affairs of foreiga Powers. He thought it would be much more be- 
coming to our dignity that we should reserve our interference uatil our 
advice wus asked for. 

The Duke of Rurianp agreed with Lord Ebury that, asa general rule, 
our policy ought to be one of non-interference. 

Srratrorp pe Repciirre concurred in the opinion that iater- 
ference on the part of this country in the affairs of foreign nations might 
easily be carried too far, as we bad had abundant proof in the disputes 
with the late King of Naples. In that case we took a course which of- 
fended the dignity ofa monarch with whom we were in alliance, and the 
consequeace was that our advice was treated with contempt; whereas 
if we bad pursued a different course, a mach more satisfactory result 
might have been arrived at. With regard to the cireulars of Count Ca- 
vour, he concarred in the opinion which had been expressed—that they 
contained tions which were totally oppused to the truth ; and he 
thought the Graud Duke of Tuscany, upon a recent occasion, when 
Count Cavour had employed himself while upon a visit ia the ducby in 
stirring up the revolutionary party, would have been perfectly justified 


“it he bad bung the Minister at his own door. He firmly believed that 


such would bave been the fate of any foreign minister who had acted in 
«similar way during the time when Oliver Cromwell governed this 
country. (Hear, hear, and laughter. } 

After some remarks from Lord Wopenovss, the despatch of Lord Jobn 
Russell to Sir James Hudson was ordered to be laid upon the table, and 
their lordships adjourned. 

— 


WHY AUSTRIA WAS BEATEN. 


The following extract from a letter from Mr. Raymond, Editor of the 
N. Y. Times, presents some interesting, and we believe well considered 
views as to one of the causes which led to the resulis of the late war. Mr. 
R., it should be remembered, writes on the battle field. 


It is perfectly evident, moreover, that some inexplicable cause paraly- 
zes the Austrian army and places it substantially at the merey of the 
Allies. Its constant successive defeats are perfectly unaccountable upoo 
any ordinary hypothesis of military operations. Its forces are very large 
and we'll appointed,—its generals are men of ability, experience and un- 
questioned coarage,—its artillery is numerous and well bandied, its cav- 
alry is acknowledged to be the best in Europe,—its soldiers are brave, 
firm and loyal, and its positions bave, in nearly every case, been selected 
with skill and admirable military jadgment. Yet in every case all this 
bas availed them nothing. Promisiog as their plans might be, when the 
decisive moment came, something happened to thwart them all. Jast 
when everybody expected them to march upon Turia and bold the Pied- 
montese Capital, = halted, and thea commenced the retreat, which, up 
to this time, bas not arrested, At Mageota they held a very stroog 

tion,—fought well, bat part of their torces were too far away to be 

bt into action, and they were beaten. And at Solferino they had 

a tion, which, I have the authority of a staff officer in the Piedmont- 
ese army for raying,—6 000 men ought to bave held against ten times their 
number,—or, in fact, against any power that could have been brought to 
bear upon them. They defended it vigorously,—fought well,—infleted 





nal weak in the Austrian camp ; and from all I can learn, from the 
facts that come out, and the hints and surmises that float in the atmo- 
sphere, I have very little doubt that it is to be found in the incompetency 
and vacillating pr ption of the Emp himself. He is a young 
man, without military experience and of only theoretic military know- 
ledge, and ambitious to a degree which makes bim absurdly jealous of the 
geverals by whom be is surrounded, whose advice he constantly rejects, 
and whose well-laid plans be constantly couateracts at the critical mo- 
ment. Before he joined his army he kept up an incessant telegraphic 
commanication with head-quarters from Vienna, and did not hesitate 
even at that distance, to overrule his ablest generals in the field. Gen. 
Gyulai bas been disgraced for the loss of Magenta, and private accounts 
represent him as gloomy, melancholy, and Lays overwhelmed by 
the ruin of his professional character ; yet he has friends who say that if 
the time ever comes when he can place the responsibility where it be- 
longs, he will stand acquitted. 

Toree distinguished Generals—Clam Galla4, Prince Lichtenstein and 
Zadewitz—are said to have thrown up their commands, since Solferino ; 
—this could only bave happened under ibe pressure of come very grave 
and imperative necessity. On the field at Solferino Francis Joseph is 
said to have addressed an angry reproof to one of his oldest Generale,— 
who instantly broke his sword acress his knee and threw it at his feet ; 
—the Emperor burst into tears and held out both his hands, begging 
pardon for the offence he had given. All these things with many others 
of the same kind that might be mentioned, indicate a state of eomplete 
demoralization in the higher ranks of the Austrian army ;—and nothing 
can be more fatal than such a state of things to the vigorous and success- 
ful prosecation of a war. The Allies on the contrary are completely uni- 
ted. The King, Victor Emmanuel, with admirable jadgment, accepts the 
place simply of General of a -d'armee, and gives to Napoleon the su- 
preme command of the whole allied armies, and the most perfect harmony 
prevails in every department of the combined force. 





ae 
THE MOCK PEACE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post (Second Edition, July 
15th.) says :— 

“D pat hes have hed Paris stat'ng that the whole of Italy is 
greatly agitated. The Pope has sent for assistance, in the shape of troops, 
to the Emperor Napoleon and Francis Joseph. 

“ The proclamation was received, I have no hesitation in saying, with 
displeasure, and in some instances it was torn down, The conditions 
on which the war has beea clo-ed have produced a painful dissatistac- 
tion in all classes who feel for the national honour France, and who 
are real friends of the Emperor ss. I believe the day will come 

mperor 





when it shall be proved that the has been deceived as to the 
state of feeling in Earope. I am sure his Majesty was influenced to make 
peace by reports about revolutions and the invasion of France =. 
many, all got up by Jesuits and their tools to frighten him into ing 
bands with Mery ote Never was intrigue more active—intrigue 
at St. Cloud, at ‘ames’s, at Vienna, at Berlin. The whole machia- 
ery of Court influence was set to work to prevent the allies from taking 
the fortresses which are the key to Austrian influence in Italy, and the 
support consequently of the rotten Governments of the Pope and Sover- 
eigos of Italy. By some fatal and mysterious influence Napoleon IIL 
has fallen into the trap of bis greatest enemies, although they may wear 
the livery of friends. Whosball dare to say what may follow? Italy 
will be in a state of revolution. Mazzini will commission his agents 
again. The future is gloomy. There is n0 repose for Europe. The Em- 
perors have not made peace—they have simply endangered their own 
lives and their thrones. 

“ T hear to-day Count Cavour bas given in his resijroation, and I should 
not be at all surprised if Victom Emmanuel were ‘o abdicate. After 
fighting balf a dozen battles for the freedom of Italy from Austrian ty- 
ranny, to find Sardinia placed under Francis Josepa and the Pope is « 
sad mockery! The fortresses being in the bands of Austria causes the 
aonexation of Lombardy to Piedmont to end in a cruel mockery. The 
more the world knows about the treaty of peace the less will honest men 
like it, A treaty which politically murders 30,000,000 of people belongs 
rather to 1815 than 1859. 

“ Discontent in Paris at the Emperor's proclamation and fears of revolt 
in Italy have caused the funds to fall again to-day, as well as all other 
securities. The Threes are now at 68f. 30¢., being a fall of 1f. on yes- 
terday’s prices. 

“ The King of Sardinia has arrived in Milan. His Majesty will, it is 
expected, renounce his title to Lombardy, and in all probability abdi- 
cate.” ‘ 

The Paris correspondent of the Times of the same date (Second Edition), 
says :— 

ch The Emperor's Proclamation to the Army of Italy, which appears in 
to-day’s Moniteur, has not much diminished the dissatisfaction of those 
who ed n a plete fulfilment of the Imperial programme—the 
emancipation of Italy ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ It was hardly 
worth while, they say, to sacrifice so many thousands of lives and spend 
80 many millions, for which a far better application might be fuund, to 
expose even the Crown of France, merely to give Lombardy to Victor 
Emmanuel. ‘Italy shail be free to the Adriatic!’ Each one asks his 
neighbour what the Emperor really did mean by this magnificent phrase ? 
Io a word, the di d can see nothing fixed, bing defined—and 
the only point they seem to agree upon is that, whatever quality the Em- 
peror Napoleon possesses, he bas not on this occasion given proof of com- 
mon sense. 

“ Ochers, still more querulous and more unreasonable, carry their 
complaints further. They bave the audacity to affirm that the transfer 
of the Imperial rights over Lombardy minus Venetia, and minus every- 
thing else, is not an equivalent tor 500,000.000f. and mountains of slaio. 
I bear of proclamations being torn or defaced in certain quarters of the 
city inhabited by the banical or the student class ; and of very strong 
comments by several who stop to read them. I fear much that those 
who desired to take the borses from the Emperor’s carriage and draw it 
to the railroad station, when he was leaving for Italy on the 10th May 
last, would now allow the cortege to enter without any such let or hia- 
drance, troublesome, though flatteriong.”’ 














—_——— 
MASSACRE OF EUROPEANS IN BORNEO. 


A mt at Batavia has forwarded to Messrs. James Finlay 
and Co., of Glasgow, the following intelligence : 

« We have the greatest regret in informing you that we have, by the 
arrival of the Dutch Government steamer Ardyeno, from Banjermassing, 
on the 21st inst., received the most disastrous tidings regarding the coal 
mine establishment of Kalungair, which has by some accounts been en- 
tirely, by others only partly, destroyed by an iusu’ among the na- 
tive subject of the Sultan of Banjermassing ; but, all, the whole 
of the European employes have been bratally murdered, without leaviog 
one to tell the tale. The tragedy was enacted on the 18th of the month, 
and attended with borrors not exceeded by anything which occurred 
even at Cawopore. The —— you will find descrived in a circular 
addressed to the sbarebol by the directors of the company. .Reia- 
forcements of troops are being sent in all baste from this and Samaraog, 
with three or four steamers, which will no doubt be sufficient to restore 
peace and order in the country, and we trust may arrive in time to save 
the remaining Europeans at Bunjermassing and neighbourhood. 

“ The cause of the insurrection proceeds in no way from dislike to the 





pu y artery, entered the left side of the spine, passed through the 
mascles of the back, and lodged there. A considerable portion of the 

old lace, pad, and silk cord of the epaulette, with a piece of coat, were 
ound attached to iti—whilst the gold lace was as firmly fixed as though 
it had been inserted into the metal whilst in a state of fusion.—The ball 
together with the lace was mounted in crystal and silver, and presented 
by Capt. Hardy to Mr. (afterwards Sir W.) Beattie, the surgeon of the 
Victory, who died in 1842. 
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The End of the Beginning. 

The sudden armistice between-the Austrian and the Allied armies, 
which was the important feature of the foreign news of last week, has ter- 
minated in a peace as unexpected. A private interview between the two 
Emperors, to which the King of Sardinia had not the honour of an invi- 
tation, settled the matter in the course of a few hours talk. An unusual 
and somewhat startling way, this, of deciding in the present age of the 
world questions upon which depend in a measure the peace and welfare 
of a continent. But Louis Napoleon likes to do startling things in a 
quiet matter of course way: he is, or affects to be, a sort of nonchalant 
used-up man among potentates, and don’t mind seeking a sensation at 
the cost of five hundred millions of francs and thirty thousand men, and 
then announcing it by telegraph as he would a visit to Plombieres. And 
he was led to adopt this mode of bringing about the end that he desired 
partly no doubt from the secretive, distrustful disposition that leads him 
to keep all his thoughts locked in his own breast, all his power in the 
grasp of his own hands; but partly also, we believe, from a desire to ape 
the great Napoleon, acting upon the memory of the meeting on the raft 
of Tilsit. 

Bat what is the end that he hasattained? What are the results of this 
frightful expenditure of men and money? All the world is bending itself 
now to the solution of that questi The to it are various ; all 
being tinged, of course, with the colour given to the subject by the inte- 
rests, prejudices, and sympathies of those who make them. But all have 
one point in common: all start from disappointment. Ia some cases this 
breaks forth in a how! of rage and defiance and denunciation ; in others 
it appears under the form of implied apology for the terms of the peace, 
and dexterous special pleading to prove that they comply with the pro- 
gramme of the war. The ultra-liberal press of Eagland, and the influ- 
ential newspapers of the United States, the Italians themselves, where 
they can be heard, and the organs of German opinion, adopt the former 
tone, in a greater or less degree ; the French journals, the latter. But 
at the head of the French apologists stands the French Emperor himself. 
What depth of deprecation there be in four words, is shown by the 
sentence which closes the first paragraph of his proclamation. “ Venice 
remains, it is true, under the sceptre of Austria ; bat nevertheless she will 
form a part of the Italian Confederation.” What phrases, those, to be 
used by the absolute monarch of a great nation at the head of a victori- 
ousarmy! Were they not before us in Parisian journals, and signed 
“ Napoleon,” we might reazonably refuse to believe that he had used 
them ; for they are at once an admission of responsibilty to public 
opision, and a confession that the promises with which the war was 
opened might have been but are not fulfilled. For Louis Napoleon was 
master of the situation, or he was not. If he were, why is not Italy free 
to the Adriatic? if he were not, what mean his imposing t 
of the victories of Magenta and Solferino ?—those victories in which the 
victor failed to follow up repulse by demoralizing rout, but hung upon 
the rear of his retiring foe with “all the terrors of the telegraph.” 

The French journals pride themselves upoa the reticence of the Em- 
peror, if not upon his craft. They call him the man of grand surprises, 
the always stadied but ever unsolved problem of the world, the man 
whose silence is more sigaificant than the words of others, whose words, 
when he does speak, are enigmatical, and whose deeds are full of conse- 
quences that cannot be foreseen. It must be admitted that at present he 
is completely justifying these eulogiums,—though the praise to our 
down-right,—or if our French friends will have it so—blunt Anglo-Sax- 
on perceptions, seems rather of a questionable nature. One of the astut- 
est observers of the war, with a moderate prejudice in favour of the 
French Emperor, and forming his opinion upon the spot—Mr. Raymond 
of the V. ¥. Times—writes only two days before the conclusion of peace, 
that he has no doubt that Napoleon will “ demand peremptorily the aban- 
donment of Lombardy and its annexation to Piedmont, if the people 
shall so vote,—the erection of Venetia infO an independent power,—and the 
surrender by Austria of all the secret treaties by which she has hitherto 
controlled the internal policy of Tuscany, the Duchies of Parma and 
Modena, and the other Italian States.” He adds, the empbasis being his 
own, “ Less than this 1 do not believe he will accept; bat all this I have 
no doubt Austria will be required by Eagland, Prussia and Russia 
promptly to concede.” Perhaps the contingency “ if the people so 











vote,” expressed with regard to the transfer of Lombardy, betrays 
an expectation, rather precipitous for the occasion, that affairs 
were to be regulated on the heel of an Emperor's victories in 
the style of sn American common school or liquor-law 1 
tion; but the whole world has shared the astonishment 

this clever American editor mast have felt when he saw 
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THe Albion. 
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tnnatened to Sardinia without consulting either Lombardy or Sardinia, 
_—_when Venice was left as mach under the control of Austrian bayonets 
as she had ever been, and was made the stalking horse under cover of 
which the Hapsburger, with his soldiers at his heels, takes a place in the 
new Italian confederation—(which we surmise will never attain a very 
respectable age)—when the expelled Dukes of Tuscany and Modena were 
called back to their principalities, and the excellent and beloved 
Duchess of Parma was not,—and when all this is done over those multitu- 
dinous cigarettes that the French Emperor is always smoking, without 
a word of counsel, not to say of deference, to England, Prussia, and 
Russia. The arrogance of this act, as well as i's character of right 
or wrong, has excited the attention of the world. It is con- 
fessed even by the partisans of Louis Napoleon that this direct treat- 
ing of sovereign with sovereign, at a few hours’ notice, is a prodi- 
gious innovation upon the recognised etiquette of national intercourse, 
and that if allowed to pass without protest it must cause, nay it is, an 
unmistakable revolution in European publicism, as it has existed since 
1815. The situation is so novel, the occasion eo strange, the conse- 
quences of action may be so tremendous, that it would be rash to specu- 
late upon the attitude which the great powers will assume with regard 
to the terms of this peace and the manner in which they were agreed 
upon ; but it remains to be seen whether the cabinets of London, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, which have for nearly half a century been, to say 
the least, an important part of the machinery by which the balance of 
European power was preserved, will quietly consent to be ousted from 
their places, or rather, to have their existence entirely ignored. The 
despotic presumption @ Louis Napoleon is, perhaps, the most notable 
characteristic of this important act. We cannot wonder that ap- 
prebensions are excited, as to the ultimate purposes of a man 
who goes into a war as the ally of a sovereiga who has already 
taken the field, and who, after two victories, brilliant but not 
decisive, in which his principal bore a noble part, brings the 
war to an end at an interview at which that principal is not 
even present, and who assumes the power of making a Pope an “ hono- 
rary” president of a nondescript confederation, without even saying, by 
your leave. The Earl of Derby was sure of his laugh when he asked if 
the King of Sardinia was at peace with Austria ; and Lord Lyndburst 
might well prick up his ears and lift up his eyebrows at the Supreme 
Pontiff made will-he, nil-he, ex-officio honorary president, &c., &e. 

But it seems that the French Emperor on his own confession was not 
master of the situation ; for he confesses that he has brought the war to 
a close “ because the conflict was assuming a magnitude no longer in 
proportion to the interests that France had in the formidable war.” 
What! the clever boy, the imperial phenomenon, bas palled out the pin 
to set the pretty wheels a-going, and finds out to bie dismay, from the thun- 
der and the crash, that it is not quite the easily managed power he took 
it for. Lucky fellow, though, he has the self possession and wit to stop 
it just in time, though whether it is not at the cost of crippling himself 
for life, the future mast discover. The causes of this increase in the 
proportions of the war seem to be sufficiently,obvious not to be mis- 
taken ;—they are, revolutionary symptoms in Italy and Hungary, and 
the probability that Prussia would not much longer maintain that atti- 
tade of armed indifference of which Francis Joseph is said to complain 
so bitterly in an announcement of the peace, no copy of which had 
reached England prior to the departure of the Europa, Louis Napoleon's 
proclamation in this regard, then, amounts to a coufession, that he could 
not have prosecuted the war to the entire liberation of Italy, without 
bringing on a general European war, and that into such a war France is 
not now prepared to enter. 

Yet to be entirely fair, it must be confessed that thi. result of the war 
is in striking conformity to the views set forth in a pamphlet published 
in Paris not long since, and which, although it bore the name of M. La- 
guerreonier, was confidently asserted to be from the pen of Louis Napo- 
leon himself. In that pamphlet special prominence is given to the fact 
that in May, 1848, Austria was disposed to acq in a proposed sur- 
render of Lombardy and an acceptance of the line of the Mincio 
as her Italian frontier; wnich position in the following July 
when she bad recovered herself, she refused to accept. Prus- 
sia’s vain proposition of a similar arrangement to the Diet at Frank- 
fort, where it was rejected by the influence of Austria is also 
especially noted; and it is no less remarkable that the 
writer scouted the idea of Italian nationality pure and simple, and 
brought forward a scheme of an Italian confederative union under the 
presidency of the Pope. It must be confessed that for the present the 
French Emperor seems to be Fortune’s favourite ; or else that a certain 
other Prince is looking very diligently after his own. But there was 
another Napoleon, to the glory of whose exploits that of his nephew is but 
asa farthing rushlight, and yet how suddenly they went out, and into 
what Cimmerian darkness! The end is not yet ; not even the beginning 
of the end: we have seen only the end of the beginning. 
This brief bat terrible war terminates in the transferred sovereignty 
of a single province, with Italy stirred to her very depths, and the man 
who has her warmest sympathies and completest corfidence, Count Ca- 
vour, driven into resignation of his place and power,—with Austria 
exasperated, England disgusted, Prussia offended, Russia distrustful, and 
the appetite of the French army for blood and glory whetted to voracity 
—What wonder that the world regards the situation of Europe with the 
most excited apprehension ? 








Home News. 

Of this there is but little that has more than the merest local interest. 
The attention of the public and of parliament was so taken up with the 
war and its strange termination during the few days preceding the de- 
partare of the steamer, that our files contain little of consequence that 
is of a purely domestic natare. 

In Parliament the most important subjects broached were the Navy 


Estimates, as to which a very full statement was made by Lord C. 


Paget, that met of course with no opposition, and little criticism from 
any quarter. This is not a time when Englishmen will hesitate as to 


pounds, shillings and pence upon the question whether the Navy 
shall be made adequate to any possible emergency. Lord Paget 


Stated that at the end of the financial year there would be 650 sail 


of the line afloat (independent of the block-ships) 37 frigates, and 
140 corvettes, sloops of war, and other vessels of that class. To this, 
too, in estimating the possible naval force of the country, he thought 


there should be added 231 merchant steam vessels which could be easily 


adapted to receive an armament.—A debate in the Commons upon the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act Amendment Bill, the immediate operation of 
which is expected to be the giving of a Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor 
to Ireland, seem to indicate that it will be passed. It met only with a 
slight opposition, and would probably pass to a second reading ; for which 
Mr. Disraeli expressed his willingness to vote, if it were to be referred to 
select committee. The debate was adjourned for one week after the 


loss of a motion to adjourn. 
It is noteworthy that amid all the excitement attendant upon the con- 
dition of affairs upon the continent, ’s refusal of a place in the 


new Cabinet continues to occupy a place in the public mind. The ban- 
quet to be given him, at which he is expected to give his reasons and 





“ define his position” fally, was not to take place until the 27th, and we 
must quently wait for authentic advice upon those topics. Mean- 
while, we commend the attention of our readers to the sensible and can- 
did article upon the subject from the Spectator, which we reprint else- 
where. 

The heat which has faded out of our summer here seems to have con- 
centrated itself in England and France. It was so great as to materially 
interfere with the success of the review at Aldershot, at which the 
Queen was present. The ground was so parched that the movements of 
the woops were quite invisible on account of the clouds of dust which 
instantly enveloped them, and the heat so great that her Majesty retired 
from the ground quite early, and of course many spectators (who could 
not see) soon followed her example. The heat, too, seems to have evok- 
ed efflavia from the Thames and the Serpentine, over which Puneh makes 
merry. 





Misrepresentation. 
A practice exists in the press of New York, and is on the increase, 
which is productive in its way of not a little harm. It consists in a cer- 
tain sort of jocose misrepresentation, aud as it is most in vogue with 
journals of undeniable claims to respectability, it is all the more 
calculated to mislead. For instance a lady makes her appearance at 
Washington or at Newport who courts publicity, who delights to sur- 
round herself with men of notoriety, pl or unpl t, and whose 
conduct is, to say the least, so very eccentric, that persons, and especially 
ladies, who are at all careful in their associations do not desire even to 
be seen in her company. But she attracts attention and is, likely enough, 
the wife of an individual who bas filled some space in the public 
eye, and who has more or less influence of one kind or another. 
She mast of course be noticed in the “ Personal’ column : that suits the 
editor and it suits her. Her conduct can’t be praised ; but as to con- 
demning it, that is not to be thought of. The consequences forbid it. 
So a paragraph appears in which she is subjected to laudation which is 
80 plainly ironical to those who are in the secret, that it affords them but a 
moment’s amusement at her expense ; but the writers and publishers of 
such paragraphs seem never to reflect that those who are not in the se- 
cret take these praises at their full value ; for of course they are not so 
extravagant that the self-love of the subject is not equal to swallowing 
them. And thos a woman whose conduct is by no means creditable 
to the community of which she forms a part goes about the country, 
and perhaps to other countries, with the strongest public endorsement 
(which she will be sure to show) of her pretensions to social distinction. 

Or a man goes to Europe for his amusement or his profit, and has the 
bad taste to desire such a public ootice of his departure as will secure 
him some little notoriety ov bis passage and arrival out, and give some 
slight support to hts endeavours to push himself in English or French 
society. He has also the impadence to enable him to get by hint, or by 
direct request, the typographical inflation which puffs him from a per- 
soa into a personage ; and consequently be, in @ measure at least, sac- 
ceeds in his “ snobbish” plans. He returns, and by the same sort of con- 
trivance the personal columns of the newspapers record his social tri- 
umphs, aod with the same irony,—appreciated by those who are initiated, 
bat utterly lost upon others; and thus a man whose only real sup- 
port of his pretensions is his brazen face, becomes, except for the few 
who kaow him personally, “ one of our distinguished men” whose ranks, 
multitudinous as they are, need no such recruiting. We do not wonder 
that journals out of New York have been deceived by this habit, and 
that others that have escaped the snare are denouncing it. Still less 
are we surprised, that abroad some shallow adventurers have been buoyed 
up into a temporary importance to which they had no right, and in which 
they did their countrymen no credit. 

Again, there are cases like that which is the occasion of this article, 
aad in which the name of a clergyman of high respectability was used in 
such @ manner that he was compelled to come immediately before the 
public and disown the sentiments that had been attributed to him, and 
disclaim the position in which, without the slightest consultation of his 
wishes, he had been placed before the public. It seems that Dr. Bellows, 
the eminent Unitarian divine, in the sermon which he delivered before 
the Alam? of the Cambridge Divinity School, used language which one 
of our city journals thought it proper to represent as the announcement of 
a plan to “ found & new Catholic Church, differing from the church which 
acknowledges Archbishop Haghes as its metropolitan head by the omis- 
sion of what may be deemed certain obsolete, erroneous, or needless 
doctrines, but preserving the attractive features, the ritual, the 
imaginative symbols, the sacred festivals which help to give 
the Roman Catholic Church its popular and universal character.” 
As yet Dr. Bellows has had nothing to say with regard to the views 
thus attributed to him. But not content with placing him in this light 
before the pablic, the paragraphist must go out of the record, and an- 
nounce that the Rector of All Souls’ had the support of the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood and the Rev. Mr. Frothingham io his project. Of these the latter 
instantly denies the assertion made with regard to him, and in such a 
manner as must materially diminish the of reflecting readers 
in the future statements of the offending journal. Not that it ap- 
peurs that there was any malice in the case, or even deliberate 
misrepresentaticn ; bat simply a wantonness of style and an 
indifference to other considerations than that of making a 
paragraph that would attract atiention and be widely read. 
Mr. Frothingham, indeed, supp in his letter, that the paragraph by 
which he is forced to defend himself was written ia a “ spirit of satire,” 
and that “a serious contradiction of its statements and inferences will 
only provoke a smile.” This may not be the case ; but it is far from 
improbable, that what might have been professional injury, if not death, 
to him was meant as a sort of fun by its authors.—But whatever may 
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cept by persons of more judgment and firmness than those to whom they 
seem to be generally committed.—Above all, Messrs. Editors, never say, 


irony be sufficiently plain not to be mistaken for honest praise. 
Ancient American Art. 


ies and ethnologists are to be much more interested in the di 





The new diggings are grave diggings ; and the gold is found in the form 


to those who are curious in sach matters. 





be the spirit in which paragraphs like this or those to which we previ- 
ously referred are written, it need hardly be said that they are alto- 
gether indefensible, and that they do much to lower the tone cf the press, 
and to injure the estimaticn in which, it and the public which it is pre- 
sumed to represent, isheld abroad. Personal matters are delicate subjects 
to deal with in newspaper writing ; and cannot be handled safely ex- 


needlessly, the thing that is not; and whea you are ironical, let your 


The last last steamer from the American isthmus brought ihe announce- 
ment of the discovery of a new and peculiar kind of “ gold diggings ” in 
the department of Chiriqui, accompanied by the statement that already 
about $150,000 worth of the precious metal had been exhumed. But from 
the form ia which the gold is foand it is clear that antiquariaas, art-crit- 

thao 
bullion dealers. M. le Chevalier is not to receive yet further aid in the 
establishment of his theory as to the diminution in the value of gold. 
not of nuggets or dust, but of small images which were baried with the 
corpses interred ia lodian barying-grouuds. Specimens of these remark- 
able works of aboriginal art have beea sent to New York and exhibited 


The figures are of the most varied description, and in the choice 
of them for the purpote to which they were applied, the makers seem to 
have been'guided by no symbolical sig or even jative charm 
connected with them. Lizards, frogs, scorpions, monsters balf-man and 
balf-dragon, human figures, frogs, representations of the sun, &ec., &., 
all appear in the heterogeneous assemblage. They seem to be of wroaght 
gold ; that is they appear to be not merely cast bat worked with some 
sort of tool; and they exhibit very widely divergent degrees of skill, 
some being made with great skill in design and of work i 
while others are rade and almost shapeless. They vary in weight from 
two to eight ounces, and very considerably in the purity of the gold of 
which they are made. 

As to the period when these singular works of art were buried, it is 
“of course too early yet for the formation of opinions that can be relied 
upon ; but as the graves in which they are found are said to be the or- 
dinary and well known huacas of the country, which are marked by cir- 
cular heaps of stones, six or seven feet in diameter and from two to 
four feet high, it would seem that the American antiquarians must 
be soon prepared to say all that there is to be said upon 
the subject. The custom of primitive peoples to bury valuable 
works of art with their dead, seems to have been almost universal. 
The Etruscan tombs, which have furnished some of the most beautiful 
specimens of ancient pottery that exist, and played so important a part 
in the history of art, were rarely without golden ornaments or utensils 
of some kiod which bad been buried with the bodies, either from some 
fancied service that they might be to the deceased person in the land 
whither it was supposed he was going, or as tribute from the living to 
the memory of the dead. The Peruvian and Mexican aborigines it seems 
conformed in their own way to this very ancient custom, and thus af- 
forded yet another and a most powerful argument to those ethnologists 
who maintain the original unity of our race. 
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The Hudson's Bay Territory. 

Our Canadian friends, who are anxious to push forward towards the 
North West their means of communication with settlements already 
formed, and which with the judicious employmeat of the means at their 
disposal may be formed there, will read with considerable satisfaction the 
reply of the Dake of Newcastle to a question put to him in the House of 
Lords. The license of the Hudson’s Bay Company to carry on an excla- 
sive trade in their territories, which expired in May last, will not be re- 
newed by the Government under any circumstances. And further, we 
gather from what fell from bis Grace, that the Colonial department is 
alive to the desirablenees of establishing mfeans of communication between 
the Eastern and Western extremities of the: British possessions on this 
continent, and only waits the proposal of a feasible project for that pur- 
pose, to give it all needful encouragement. 

It is left apparently to the Provinces on this and the other side of the 
continent to devise the plan of such means of inter-communication ; and 
doubtless they will avail themselves as soon as they profitably can of 
the hint thus thrown out by the Colonial Office. 


The Shakespearian Forgeries. 
The battle over the new Shakespearian forgeries, which we announced 
in our last number, has already begun. The London Atheneum enters 
the field as the champion of Mr. Collier and his folio, which was to be 
expected. But how desperate the case is, may be gathered from the 
facts, that it bends itself to defending Mr. Collier from the charge of 
committing these forgeries, with which Mr. Hamilton, (the gentleman 
who announced the discovery of them) did not charge him, and that it 
admits that Mr. H.’s opinions are sustained by “ more responsible per- 
sons,”’—meaning, we understand, among other eminent Palaeographists, 
Sir Frederic Madden, Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The Atheneum also confesses that the folio “ never had any ascertained 
external authority,” nor avy other than “that derived from the fel'city 
of its hinte and omendations.” This is to give up the question.—There 
will now be a disposition to regard all the corrections on the margin of 
this volume as having been made with the intention to deceive as to their 
antiquity. But we venture the conjecture, that, as the corrections are 
found in ink of two colours, and as we know, that several folios of old 
plays exist with similar corrections, and that Shakespearian forgery was 
rather the fashion at the begioning of this century, it may hereafter be 
found that a part of these are really of the middle of the century, and 
that the volume being found with those upon its margins, the remainder 
were added about fifty years ago. If this be the case the question, which 
are genuine, will be one of interest. 


prama. 


A gleam of dramatic hope breaks on us from the morning papers to day, in 
the announcement that “ young Booth” will appear to-night at Niblo’s Garden» 
in the character of Othello, for the purpose of loving, doubting, scorning, and 
smothering that gentle lady, Mise Sara Stevens, as Desdemona. 

I hardly know whether to credit the said announcement or not ; for it is so 
long since we have had anything like a Shakespearian performance in New York, 
that the prospect of one affects me somewhat as the first mutterings of the 
coming Crimean war affected tne worthy capitalists of Europe, grown gray in the 
belief that Waterloo had “ closed the era of victories.” 

Still for all the i kkers, the names of Alma, Inkermann, 
Balaklava, have become as the “red planet Mars” in the firmament 
of history forever. And Mr. Edwin Booth may therefore really appear to-night, 
and enact, as he so well knows how to enact it, the noblest image of broken- 
hearted manhood, and savage, sorrowful, undisciplined love, that the art of the 
poet has ever given us. 

Miss Sara Stevens ought to make a good Desdemona. Her graceful and ear- 
nest acting in parts of small significance proves the reai actress in her mind ; 
and, though there are finer ranges of emvtion in many another Shakesperian 
role than in this ot Desdemona, the artist who can really seize the delicate 
shading by which the absolately self-surrendered tender-hearted woman, Desde- 
mona of Shakespeare, is to be distinguished from the weak simpleton of the 
common interpretation, will make a special mark of credit for herself. There 
is so little that is salient in the of the character, that no one but a 
highly gifted player can make it really touching. 

On the whole therefore, I incline, by the mere force of wishing it may be 
true, to put faith in the gleam of hope the morning papers (not often gleaming) 
do on this occasion yield. HAMILTON. 
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Fatts aud Faucies. 

The six and thirty representations of the Pardon de Ploérmel, the new 
opera of Meyerbeer, which nave already taken place at the Opéra Co- 
mique, have prodaced 195,200 francs, or £7.800 sterling. —An old 
wowan, named Hughes, died recently in Sedgeley, near Dudley, at the 
age of 113 years. For a number of years she bad been an inmate of 
Sedgeley workhouse, and duriog the whole of the time, although entirely 
blind, she knitted ail the stockings for paupers, consisting of nearly 
200. The eternal qaestion, Who wrote Juniyg? has induced the 
publication of a pamphlet in which Mr. Jellinger Symons, a barrister, 
answers, William Burke cousin of the great Edmund. A week’s reflec- 
tion, and a second reading of Mr.Symons’ book make the Spectator believe 
he has proved his case ; the Atheneum, with or without reflection, pooh- 

the book, the autbor, and the idea, in characteristic manner. 

A traveller in Sicily of late years remarks, while gozing over the vaunted 

of that famous isle, that “ he would give the whole for come fine - 
Baglich expanse, intersected by old and wild flowered bedges.” It 

is true, wherever we go, whetber in lands of olives or of evake-rail 




















fences, our fine old bedges are the feature of the scene rendered 
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“ most conspicuous by their absence.” An Italian reply to M. 
About's famous work on the state of the Pontifical Goverament has just 
eppesred at Paris, It is by Signor Giovanni Fabrizi, and is entitled 
‘Italie aprés la Guerre.” The translator, M. Martian Doisy, is a gentle- 
man in bigh official employment, and the fact that he a pats his name 
forward, gives somewhat of political importance to this publication.—— 
Considerable anxiety is created by the long-continued activity of Vesu- 
vias. Three new streams of fire have made their appearance, increasing 
the work of destruction at various points.—-——Of the sixteen build- 
ings belonging to Harvard College, four were erected before the Ameri- 
can Revolution, viz.: Massachusetts Hall, built in 1719-20; Holden 
Chapel, built in 1744 ; Hollis Hall, built in 1762-63 ; and Harvard Hall, 
built in 1764, to replace the second Harvard Hall, which was destroyed 
by fire in January, 1764-——There are statements in the papers, we 
regret to say, to the effect that Miss Florence Nightingale is extremely 
ill. She bas been removed from Highgate to London, but is now con- 
fined to her room. The Philadelphia American candidly avows 
that the general impression derived by a traveller from visiting the Bri- 
tish North Americana provinces is, that annexation is at present a hope- 
less case. A residence of a few years in those provinces, would strongly 
confirm the impressi A correspondent of the London Morning 
Post, writing from Lymington, Hants, or that during the storm on the 
2d, which commenced there at seven o’clock in the evening, the heavens 
were discharging a perfect deluge of ice-bolts—wedges of ice in every 
shape and size ; they exceeded three inches round, and some picked up 
were as big as oranges! [a falling they* broke all the windows to the 
northwest ; 170 Panes were broken in one dwelling——-——lt is plea- 
sant to gather from Americano journals that it is now “ beyond peradven- 
ture” that the wheat crop will be a full one all over the country, the 
latest winter wheat beieg harvested except, perbaps, in some of the 
most northern districts of the Union. We hope to gather similar ac- 
counts of the crops of our Canadian friends, in due time. —Capt. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore is reported to have escaped without a wound at 
the batile of Solferino, although in bis regiment (1st Chasseurs d’Af- 
rique) one in four among the officers, and one in seven among the men, 
were either killed or woanded.,- —A French newspaper calculates 
that since the beginning of the war there have appeared in Paris alone 
not less than 450 new books, pamphlets, &c., on Italy, the [tian ques- 
tion, and the events of the campaign. There are, besides, now fifteen 
Paris papers devoted exclusively to the affairs of the war. What a loss 
to printers and small literateurs if the Empire once more becomes peace ! 
~-A curious story is related by an Illinois paper of the 11th inst. 
The members of a church, in quarterly meeting assembled, had antimo- 
nial wine administered to them fo mistake, and thus the whole body of 
communicants were seized with a simultaneous bilious attack, just when, 
having disposed of ecclesiastical affairs, they were about to do justice to 
certain good things of this life at the dinuer tables of various hosts. The 
effect may be imagined—————The Baltimore American is much 
“ exercised” lest, if Mr. Dickens come to these States, any American may 
ask him to dioner. It implores Americans to “ withhold the invitations 
to dinner, and thus save at once our Sillery and our self-respect.’ All 
this is anent those uafortanate * American Notes” of Boz. Our contem- 
porary should forget aud foggive-——_——-Mr. Whittier has published a 
m in remembragce of Joseph Sturge.————The passengers by the 
. M. steamer & . Which railed hence on the 29th ult., celebrated the 
4th of July in mid ocean. British and Americans combined to do due 
honour to the anviversary————lIt appears by the London papers, 
that a project is on foot for a subway between the Royal Exchange and 
the West-end Charing-cross, Another new drama by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, entitled Payable on Demand, bas been brought out in the Olympic 
Theatre, London, with unequivocal success. According to Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the House of Commons, the reason why the Westminster 
Palace clock does not go is, that the bands weigh 7 owt. instead of 2 
cwt., as designed by the clockmaker. New hands are to be constructed of 
the proper weight, and ay ee the clock will be “ up to time.”,—— 
Haseeno Ali Khan, the new Persian Embassador to the Courts of England, 
France, and Belgium, is to take with bim fifty youths, selected feom the 
first families in Persia, to be trained, at the Shab’s expense, in Paris, in 
all 7 studies, The Embassador’s medical attendant, Sadyk Kban, 
is a Scotch graduate. The project of erecting a monument to 
Egmont aod Hoorne bas been vetoed by the city authorities of Brussels, 
apon the ground that the published correspondence of Philip IL, and 
otber recent historical investigation, conflict with the traditional and po- 
litical oonception of Egmont’s character, and place him in a mach leas 
favourable light. Nearly all the Judges on the Irish Bench are 
now Catholics. The Gazette de France states that the police have 
recently made various domiciliary visits in several departments, and 
that among other chateaux In La Vendée, the Chateau de la Benatonniére, 
pear Sables d’O!oane, belonging to Count de Beaumont, bas been searched. 
| nape ag a) ioutign 8 led to no di i A Pp 
~ ¥. Times gives a flattering account of the efficacy of 
medicinal waters of St. Catherine's, C. W.—— ——Dr. Karl Brandis, ret 
of the Royal Library of Berlin, who published in 1854 an inter- 
esting work on Sir Joho Franklin, died on the 10th of last Jave. = 
Las week, in Charleston, 8. C., Judge Withers, fined a gentleman $500 
for having couversation with a juryman in regard to a case that was then 
before them. He also fined the Deputy-Sheriff $100 for allowing access 
to the juryman. The Charleston papers speak in the highest terms of the 
temarks of Judge Withers on imposing these very proper penalties ——— 
An article in che Times contains a suggestion that the contract with the 
Galway packet le should be put an end to, by the payment of a sum 
of money.————A novelty, in the form of a dog and poultry show, 
has been held at Newcastle; thie is said to be the first dog show in the 
kingdom. The first prize was awarded to a much admired animal from the 
kenuel of the Earl of Derby. Letters received in London from an 
Officer in the Austrian army, refer with great animation to the valour of 
the Austrian : at Magenta, and cond in strong terms the inca- 
pacity of Gen. Gyulai, through whose stupidity the day was lost.— 
A gentleman bas presented fourteen granite drinking fountains to the 
town of Devon ————The Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia has pre- 
sented Cupt. Vache, of the bark Major Norton, of Arichat, Cape 
Breton, with a valuable telescope, a present from the Imperial Govern- 
meat, for his d in ing the crew of a British vessel, 
~——————-Very recently an old woman, living at Liverpool, applied for 
an affidavit concerning a lost pawn-ticket belonging to her daughter, 
who wae 80 years of age; the applicant stated that her own age was 
110! —An influential Eoglish paper aske, “ Why should not the 
French peenie be deemed pg the crumbs which fall from the rich 
banqoet of Italian profusion ? ould the epectacle of an Italian Tree 
of Liberty, planted and watered by Imperial hands, be consoling to the 
better mind of France?” At this time, probably, the French would be 
amused than benefited by the planting of an Italian Tree of Liber 
¥: At the sale of the late Dr, Squibb’s Li on the 9th inst., in 
icester Square, London, av arm-chair formerly belonging to Dr. Jobn- 
son was sold for £10 158. It is an ancoutb-looking piece of furniture, of 
ample dimensions, and such as well became the ions of the levia- 
than of literature. The new telegraph cable between England and 
Denmark bas been successfully laid. The Mediterranean Com- 
peng bad ordered a cable to connect Malta and Sicily, and it is expected to 
laid in November. —There are 22,000 Jews in the Austrian army 
in Italy, and a captain of the Jewish persuasion, in the late engagement, 
most heroically rescued the colours of bis regiment from the French, who 
taken them.——-——Our Nova Scotia frieuds must be more than bu- 
man if they learn without the least symptom of regret that good pota- 
toes have lately been selling here at fifty or sixty cents a buabel, owing 
to the very = We fear this will shut our market to 
them.——- —— projectors of the B: lyn Academy of Masic, are re- 
ported to be balting for $30,000. When the more wealtby sojourners at 
the watering places retura to the sister city, the necessary amount will 
in all probability be forthcoming. —The Halifax Journal says that 
Hi. M.'s Government have awarded first class gold medals to Pilots Dolli- 
ver and Chandler, and to the Hon. Judge Russell and Mrs. Russell, who 
Were on board a pilot boat together, for their services in saving the cap- 
tain of the British schooner Curoline, which was wrecked on Deer Island 
some time ago.————The New Jersey peach crop is said by the papers 
to be promising in some counties, About this time it would be pleasant 
to know that the crop was doing more than promising. Of that ap 
pears but scant sigon.—_———Two smart shocks of earthquake were felt 
at Vancouver's Island on the 22ad of June. Shocks have been felt sev- 
eral times be they are all slight, bowever.———tThe Duke of Cleve- 
land bas —= for 1,800 guineas, Hiram Power's 
of « The Greek Slave.""————-Mr. Cobden is of opinion that though the 
Illinois Central Railway will cost 50 per cen’ was estimated, 
the land belonging to the company will, if judici 
mately defray the whole expense of the line-——-—In reply to the 
croakings of the California ou the state of 
Victoria Colonist on the 24th of June, notes the fact that the 
that ey are wom brick buildi 
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Scrdam, having taken 0 chateaa near the Hagan where they propose to 


reside for time.———The central dome of the Charch of the Tri- 
nity, in the large meray | of Jellovodskii, at Makarew, in Russia, a 
short time since, suddenly fell in wigh a tremendous crash. Fortunately 
no one was in the building at the time. Much damage was done be- 
sides the cost of the dome-————-Mr. Ra: writes to the N. Y. 
Times that he bas seen a private letter from a soldier now in hospital at 
Alsano, to his mother, in which he says that bis company was the first 
to scale the heights at Cavriana—that the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
at one time not more than twenty feet from them, and that, if their 
muskets had not all been w , they could have shot his horee and 
made him prisoner.————The health of her Royal Highness the Dach- 
ess of Kent is re-established The solemn inauguration of a 
monument to the —— of the Emperor Nicholas, took place at St. 
Petersburg on the 25th ult. The monument consists of an equestrian 
statue in bronze, from the studio of Baron Klodt, and it is said to be 
remarkable alike for beauty of execution, boldness of design, and strik- 
ing resemblance to the original.— The marriage of the Hon. Miss 
Geraldine F. L. Dillon, daughter of Lord Charles Henry Dillon, with C. 
A. Drake Holiford, Exq., bas been solemnised in London.— Lad 
Blanche Lascelles, sister of the Earl of Harewood, bas married Viscount 
Boyne, eldest son of the Earl of Shannon._-_—-——His Excellency the 
Earl of Malgrave and Vice-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart have returned 
to Halifax in H. M. steamer Styz, from their cruise in the eastern part of 
Nova Scotia.— ~A correspondent of the Literary Gazette writes, 
touching the vexed question of the authorship of “ Adam Bede,” stating 
that he is absolately convinced that the autbors are William and Mary 
Howitt. He believes the internal evidence in favour of this proposition 
to be irrefragable.—_————The cost of the Earl of Elgin’s special mission 
to China amounted to £11,500.— One of the new boulevards now 
making in Paris is to be called Solferino.— The Dowager Empress 
of Russia is at present on a visit to the Prussian Court.— The 
Bishop of Calcutta bas circulated a proposal to establish three schools, 
one in the Punjaub, one in the North-west Provinces, and one in Bengal, 
for the education of boys of European descent.— Mr. Rarey, the 
horse-tamer, is in London again, practising on uaruly borses. 





























a 
SUMMER FASHIONS. 

During the recent hot weather there bas naturally been an exclusive 
demand for muslins and straw bonnes, both in the country and in the 
towns where visitors flock to take the mineral waters. Printed stuffs are 
much less showy in pattern than they were last year. Small designs are 
preferred to flowers, and no patterns prosper like those with spots, checks, 
aod narrow stripes. Flounces suit this description of dress, and a2 can 
be put on in waving lines, or they can be disposed in rows of threes, 
Black is mixed with everything. Some ladies with commendable taste 
wear white muslia robes, the flounces being ornamented with three rows 
of extremely narrow black velvet. Black is an adjunct of sleeves and 
collars, and bows of it are worn in front and on the shouldera, White 
piqué is the material for mourning and travelling dresses; but fancy 
piqué of anotber colour is often used as a framework. Maize piqaé looks 
well encireling the bottom of a white skirt, and it can be sharply van- 
dyked, or scalloped round at each edge. These dresses should be accom- 
panied, for out-door wear, by long casaques, also trimmed with a frame- 
work of maize. The idea of this mode is offginal, and it saves the ex- 
pense of braid embroideries, which, however, are worn as§a preference by 
those those who can afford them. A negligée costume is hardly com- 
plete without a casaque, fitting at the waist, and very wide below. When 
made of light transparent fabrics, deep qailled ruches are laid on all 
round, but when the stuff is thicker, the casaque is simply bound with 
silk braid of a different colour. 

Notwithstanding the heat there is nothing more in favour than black 
ribbon velvets embroidered with white silk. This peculiar fashioa is not 
ungraceful if the designs are well executed. Flowers seem to be selected 
in proportion to their lightness, and white lilac, and lily-of-the-valley, 
are particularly suitable just now. The use of green foliage is almost 
doue away with, and poppies and roses arefbunched together to the entire 
exclusion of leaves, except in the case of a guirlande jardiuiére, which is 
a bonnet wreath composed of the rarest garden flowers. 

White laces are generally laid aside duriog the sammer, and this is es- 
pecially the case this season. Canezous, fichus, and sleeves, are made 
of tulle, and ornamented with ruches and narrow black lace. Fichus 
are high 
ing inthe rout without ends The sleeves & ballon are covered with 
black and white ruches, white tulle and black lace. We are always bav- 
ing occasion to recur to this black ; bat it creates a fareur and is intro- 
duced into everything. The greatest art is required to vary the mixture 
and to prevent its looking like mourning. 

Le cha Piémontais, invented by Mademoiselle Noel, is very suc- 
cessful. Is is of Italian straw, small, and round, and the turned-up sides 
are surmounted by a black feather which is fixed by a bunch of roses 
without leaves. Black lace is occasionally put ronnd the edge, but a 
youthful faee can dispense with this addition. The Piémontais for coun- 
try walks and drives, is of light gray straw, and instead of the black 
feather, a grey one ert with green and a tuft of green velvet in place 
of flowers. No description can do justice to these hats turned-up 
sides, and the feathers are arranged iu a parely original st; The well- 
known fornarina bat is the best safeguard for the complexion. They are 
very large, but they are so charmingly trimmed, that they are becoming 
to almost every description of fuce.— Paris letter, July 1. 

—_ 


Losses my Great Barties.—The Military Gazetle of Vienna makes the 
following comparisons of the forces engaged in the battle of Solferino 
and in former great battles. Some of the bers seem, b , to be 

ly exaggerated :—“ At the late battle there were more than 300,000 
soldiers in the field, and the losses must have amounted to at least from 
30.000 to 37,000. At the battle of Leipsic, which lasted for three days, 
the 330,000 allies had against them 260,000 Freuch ; the latter lost 
30 000 and 45,000 killed and wounded, and the former 48,000 
killed and wounded. After Leipsic, the most sanguinary battle was 
that of Moscow, on the 7th of September, 1812. The Russians had 
130,000 men and 600 pieees of cannon, the French 134,000 men and 587 
cannon ; the former lost 58.000 and the latter 50,000 ; the losses were 
therefore 40 cent. At Bautzen on May 21, 1813, there were 110,000 
Russians Prussians opposed to 150,000 French ; the latter lost 
20,000 men, and the allies 15,000, and notasingle cannon. At Wagram, 
on the 5th and 6th of July, 1809, we bad 137,000 men and Napoleon 
170,000 ; we lost 20,000, and the enemy 22,000. At Esling we were 75,000 
against 85,000 ; we had 20,000 killed aad wounded, the enemy 15,000 
killed, bat he left in our hands 3000 prisoners, and was obliged to send 
30 000 to Vienna to have their wounds attended to, se that out of the 
160,000 men engaged about one-half were put bors de combat. At Aus- 
terlitz there were 70,000 French, as many Russians, and 13,000 Aus- 
trians ; the losses were 21,000 Russians with 160 pieces of cannon, 5800 
Austrians, and 10,000 French. At Jena there were 142,000 French 

inst 150,000 Prussians. 
whom 70,000 were French, who lost 25,000 men and 250 cannon, whilst 





uare before and behind, or low and pointed at the back, cross- | CeTy 





Tue Hon. Geonce Crooxsnanx.—Mr. Crooksbank was, if we are not 
misinformed, the oldest resident of Toronto. He was born in New York, 
of Scottish parentage, but at the conclusion of the American war of in. 

» his family, with others of the United Empire loyalists, emi. 
grated to St. Jobn, New Brunswick. General Simcoe, upon his appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of Canada, appointed Mr. Crookshaok to the 
Commissariat. He rose to the post of Deputy Commissary 
which be held until the conclusion of the war oh 1812, whea ee) 
upon balf pay. Mr. Crookshank derived bis title from the seat which he 
held in the Legislative Council of Upper Canada. Since the union he 
has taken no part io politics, and for some years bis once familiar face 
and form bave no* been seen in our streets, Had he lived until Sa rday 
he would have been eighty-six yeara of age.— Toronto Globe, 22nd inst, 


At Kennebeccasis, N. B., suddenly, Mari A. Cuming. Deceased was a de 
voted friend of Agricultural improvement, to which he devoted much time 
and talent, with a singleness of purpose and entire absence of selfish interest 
—- rarely met with.—At Preston, John Addison, Esq., Recorder of Clitheroe, 
and twice Mayor of Preston.—At Roydon Rectory, Norfolk, the Rev. Temple 
Frere, canon of Westminster, aged 80. He was of an old Norfolk family, many 
of whom have distinguished th 1 in politics, literature, and recently in 
Indian affairs.—In London, Mr. Matthew Beckwith Baker, solicitor, of Pi . 
and 38 years in the office of Messrs. Karslake and Crelock, of Regent street.— 
At Merchiston-park, Edinburgh, C der James Hend R. N.—In Lon- 
don, William Richard Hamilion, Esq., F.RS., in his 83d ——- Calcatta, 
Hen Vaughan Ingels, Esq., aged 87 years.—At Whiting Bay, County Water- 
ford, Ireland, Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart.— At Secunderabad. of cholera, W. 
Carr Hamond, Esq., Lieut. of Madras Engineers—At Benares, Bengal, Cock- 
barn Allen, Lieut. 60th Rifles. At Westoe, Durham, T. M. Winterbottam, Esq., 
M.D., in bis 94th year.— At Caloutta, W. A. Bond, Lieut. and Adjt., 99th Regt. 
—At Sidmouth, Devon, James Brine, Esq., aged 75, formerly Maj. 7th Fusileers. 


App otusmemps. 
R. Bolton M’Causeland, Recorder of Singapore, been knighted.—The Rt. 


Hon. C. Pelham Villiers to be Poor Law Commissioner.—The Revds. C. Kingsley, 
r., Rector of Eversley, W. Selwyn, B.D., Prebendary of Ely, and W. Thomson 
).D., Preacher at Lincolashire, to be Chaplains in Ordinary.—F. C. ©. C. 
Norton to be Sec. Legation at Athens. 


Arntp. 

IttxGat Sate or Comwissions.—A case which bas eccupied the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a lengthened period has just been brought 
to a conclusion. The facts of the case are briefly these :—A Mr. 
Cunningham desired a commission in the Army without purchase. 
He wrote to the Horse Guards stating his claims—he was the son 
and grandson of officers who had served their country. But his appli- 
cation was informal, and it was refused on the ground that he was too 
old. Arelative, Mr. Bridson, came to London to see what he could 
do for the young man. By an army tailor he was introduced to one 
Pugh, and afterwards to Marsball and Eicke. They undertook that a 
commission should be forthcoming, providing £400 were deposited at a 
bank. This secured. they set to work and procured certain testimonials 
from General Vivian and General Steele, both of whom had kaown the 
elder Cunningham. A Colonel Steinbach mixed himself up in the busi- 
ness at the request of Eicke, with whom he had business relations. Stein- 
bach was known at the Horse Guards, but it does not appear that his 
r jations bad avy inf , and it appeared on the trial that he 
had said he knew the elder- Cunningham without being certain of the 
fact. The certificates of the General were effective. Young Cuonii 
ham got a nomination, passed creditable examination, and was gazet 
on the 13th Light Infantry. The persons who had charged so highly for 
their intervention fell aut among themselves about the division of the 
spoil. Pugh did not obtain the share he says he stipulated for, and he 
impeached bis comrades. The case against them was distinctly proved, 
—indeed Mortimer and Eicke pleaded guilty,—and the Jury returned an 
immediate verdict of guilty. The senterce of the Court was deferred an- 
til the first day of next term. 

















Suarr'’s Rirues axv tue Government.—A case of some interest has 
been on trial in Hartford, Connecticut, before “a committee in Chan- 
” 


It appears that our government contracted in 1855 6 with the occu- 
piers of Sharp's Rifle factory for the supply of 25,000 Rifles, and made a 
large advance in cash, for which a second mortgage on the factory wag 
taken as security. The firm failed in 1856 owing the government $95,000, 
to recover which they foreclosed their mortgage. In the meantime the 

of the first mortgage, who were the original Sharp’s Rifle Com- 
pany, took the whole property from the contractors at an appraisement 
of about $150,000. It was to get the of this sam that the British 
Government considered due to them they now appeared as petition- 
ers before the committee iu Chancery. 

The answer to their claim seems rather technical than equitable to non- 
professional readers. But the respondents also make a counter claim 
against our government. The first mortgagees, it seems, being at the time 
owners and occupiers of the Rifle factory, made a contract with the gov- 
ernment, in 1856, to make six thousand Sharp's rifles at $25 each: and 
for each rifle not delivered within a specified time, $5 was to be deducted. 

Five thousand of them were behind time, and the government with- 
held from its payments the sum of $25,000 as the prescribed penalty. 
The company claim (says the Hartford Courant, from which we borrow 
these particulars) that the delay was wholly owing to alterations made 
by the British in the form of the rifle, afer the original contract was 
signed, and which necessitated important and expensive changes in ma- 
chinery ; and also that the inspection was unreasonably harsh, and even 
wantonly destructive, guns and part of guns being rendered worthless, 
that, even if they had been unsuitable for the Eaglishmen, coald, if left 
undamaged, have been of value to the company. 

So the company claimed the right to take advantage of the govern- 
ment's putting itself under the jurisdiction of an American court to make 
a counter-claim for the $25,000, so withheld, and a considerable amoant 
for damages. The trial has occupied a chief part of a month, and jadg- 
ment has yet to be given. 

Several officers of Battalions of Infantry at Chatham are ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to re-embark for India.—The goverament 
bas decided oa form ng an additional rifle ground for the troops at 
Chatham, at an esti 4 cost of £17,000.—A report that Sir J. Bar- 
goyne bas retired from the service is coatradicted in the London papers. 

Navp. 

Ia course of a recent debate on certain Navy estimates, Sir C. Napier 
said that flogging “could not be entirely done away with ja the navy, 
but he thought a great change ought to take place ia the method of in- 





At Waterloo there were 170,000 men, of | flicting punishments, and saw no reasoa why courts-martial should not be 


introduced into the fleet. Such as alteration, he wasjcoaviaced, would act 


the allies lost 31,000 men. On an average the losses in all these battles | injure discipline, while it would relieve captaias of ships from a heavy 


amounted to from 20 to 25 per cent, whilst in the late battle they did 
not exceed 15 per ceat. 





responsibility.”———The « s. Galatea is to be launched in August and the 
Bacchante 51, &. frigate.on the 31st inst——The crew of the Simoom have 
been paid dowo.— Rear-Admiral Heury Dundas Trotter, while paying 


Tue Great Easrery.—This vessel has been getting on wonderfully | g visit at the hydrographic department at the Admiralty, on the 14th, 


during the last few weeks, The three iron masts rise 122 feet above the | was seized by a paralytic attack.——The Armstrong 


o will be intro 


upper deck, and have a diameter of 3 feet 6 inches for a beight of 70 | duced extensively into the naval service, and a new description of car- 
feet, when they decrease gradually to 2 feet 6 inches at the cap. The/ riage is now being co:.-cructed from a desiga by Colonel alloh, R.A., 
three wooden masts, which are also in their places, are not built masts, | which will obviate any inconvenience which might arise from the rolling 


but are single “sticks.” 


The fore and miger masts are 140 feet in| of a ship at sea. By means of this invention a practised guaner will be 


height, and they are 34 inches in diameter at the deck ; the jiggermast | enabled without assistance to fire the gun at any range, and to lower or 


is 122 feet in height, and ot the same diameter. The trees which formed | elevate, or move the wea) 


these masts were New Zealand pines. 


| from right to left, as may be required, with 


The ship is built in water-tight | the utmost ease ——The , 80, is ordered from Portsmouth to 


compartments ; and so completely water tight are they that a few days | Chatham, to be coaverted into a screw ship. The Collingwood bas only 
by ~ he 


since the foremost one was filled with six thousand tons of water, p 


d once since she was built——The Orlando, 50, is or- 





into it from the river, and not a drop escaped into any as 


The object in pumping this mass of water into the fore part of sb 


lon. dered from Plymouth to Portsmouth, to be placed in the steam reserve. 
P 


ajor 
was to bring ber dowa at the bows, and raise the stern while they fixed | Jeaves Plymouth in about three months. His successor is not yet kaown. 
the screw. This weight brought her dowa till, said one of the men, | ——— An Artillery volanteer company is about being formed at Sidmouth. 


“her nose touched the water.” 


She weat dowa eleven feet forward, | —— According to a 


supplemen 
and was raised seven feet aft; a portion of ber keel was, in fact, raised | provide for the payment of gratuities (equal to half the respective 


the water; and yet so strongly and idly is she built that} amoun bount 
ont, of Be water; ay q Staten laok. The engines mn ooctenbey dated 30: of April, 1859,) to seamen now serving who 


under this enormous strain the ship did not deflect an 
for working the paddles, it is said, may be com 


ted in a week. Every- 
thing is in its place, cylinders, and pistons, 
sam 





governors, The engine | j 


ted to velunteers into the navy uader the royal 
have at least five years to serve, or who engage to serve for five years 





for working the sore is in the same state of forwarduess, and on Thurs- 7 
day week the steam was got c for the first time in the boilers of the —Commrs. ©. B Mitten to Agemenace, SS 
screw-engines. The sums which had been expended on the ship up to I A Da as Hy a’ Hatcher to 
the time of its memorable launch amounted to £640,000. The Nt tg = A J 
Sis Sat es Bags nee mr rg fe eh Wee a ne 
some con RM. to be Lieut.-Col. v A. to ret Fp; 
slog be wf ap othe roan sm £00 000— Londo pop, A. Sere Sup; Se-le MHogge to be Few Lt; Fis Lt Dae 
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Of quite a different cast is another reprint, by the Appletons of New 
York—Popular Tales from the Norse, translated from the originals in the 
; text of Messrs. Asbjtirnsen and Moe. These are the veritable tales which 
present, bas taken off the restriction which he laid upon literature. | have been told to children, and men of child-like simplicity, in Norway 
The war that he so suddenly set on foot was no less destractive to the | and Sweden for centuries. They were gathered in the best way, which 
pasiness of publishers and booksellers than to the interests and prestige \it so bappetfs in the present case was almost the only way,— by actual 
of Austria. For the last two months books have been a drug io the | jistening to the old people who were in the habit of telling them for the | 
market ; and publishers have locked up accepted manuscripts and stored | amusement of their households. Messrs. Asbjiirasen and Moe went out 
away heaps of printed, bat unpablished pages. Now, all this is changed ; | mony the peasantry and bill folk of the Norse country, and, mingling 
at the loss of much ephemeral war literature (which will be pockeled | with them, obtained by the ear these tales which have been 80 long tra- | 
with little grumbling,) the biblio-poles (we believe that’s the great | qitionary, but which never before have been committed to paper exactly 
biblio-maniac Dibdia’s name for them) may address themselves to the in this form. We say exactly in this form, because the Eaglish reader 
pleasant tack of bringing up ‘heir reserve, which, with the public as | of Mr Dasent’s transiation will not have gone far into the volume before 
willing to be taken prisoners as any Austrian troops of them all, will be | he recognises the features of some of the tales. They will remind him 
sure to carry the day.—Perbaps it was with some preseatiment of this | of stories that he bas listened to in his childhood, if he were fortunate 


New Books. 


Loais Napoleon, who is the bie noir of the whole civilized world at | 


close up 
across to 


sudden change in the tone of the public mind, that the publishers of the 
works that we find this week on our table, did their work upon them in 
the very heat of the war fever. We fare better than we had reason to 
expect ; and they will surely have their reward. 

First, Shelley Memorials: edited by Lady Shelley, which Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields have published with becoming elegance, will be eagerly seized 
upon by all readers of poetic temperament and cultivated taste. The 
book is appetisingly and provokingly small, and will do more to awaken 
than to gratify a desire to know something of the daily life of its emi- 
nent subject. It seems to be fated that there shall be uo complete and 
satisfactory memoir of Shelley published uwatil all those who would be 
most interested in such a volume shall have passed away. The very cc- 
casion of the publication of this book is the unsatisfactory, and to Shel- 
ley’s friends offensive, manner in which the author of the last, and 
still incomplete attempt at a memoir of the poet, fulfilled his task. 
To him were committed all the original docaments relative to 
Shelley which were in the possession of his family ; and these by 
“ erasures” 
book, which in the words of Lady Shelley, “ astonished and shocked all 
those who have t eatest r'ght to form an opinion of the character of 
Shelley,” and which she does not hesitate to stigmatise as “ a fantastic 


and “arrangement of paragraphs” he made into a} 


enough to have a story telling nurse, or female relative ; or if he 
bas réad Grimms’ famous book of Fairy tales, he will find in 
these Norse stories the very counterparts of some in the celebrated 
German collection. 

The truth is that of all our literature, our nursery-tales, if they 
may be called literature, are the oldest. They have come down to us 
from a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
Old ballads, to which many people attribute a vague but very remote 
antiquity, may almost all be traced to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, if not later; but our nursery-rhymes and fairy-tales were then 
| centuries old. They existed, though in forms which have generally 
| been more or less modified, before the days of William the Conqueror, 

before even Alfred’s reign; and, indeed, the origin of many of them 
stretches back into the remote and fabulous period of Hengist and 
Horsa. In fact, these stories, which some folk, exceed'ngly wise and 
good—in their owa eyes—would suppress in favour of others flavoured 
| with the “tuberculous piety” of children whose morbid religious precocity 





| is an almost certain indication of a lack of vitality, are among th® most un- 
| mistakeable and enduring of the bonds of buman brotherhood. The various 
natives of the civilized world are distinguished from each other not only 
| by language, habits and costume, bat by the different casts of thought 





caricature.” In consequence of this disappointment, all the manuscript | and modes of intellectaal action among their scholars, philosophers, 
materials alluded to were withdrawn, and are now laid before the | pets, statesmen and artists, English men, Freach men, men of the other 
world in the book before us, connected only by as slight a thread of nar- | Tegtonic and Romance races, Scandinavians and Sclaves differ widely 
rative as would make them intelligible. They are full of interest, though from each other ; but in their childhood not so much. In the nursery as 
disconnected and meagre. They recount little, aud explain less of that | their bodies crave at first the same, and afterwards very nearly the same 


eventful life which made Shelley interesting to the world no less as a) 
man than a poet. They leave untouched the mystery of bis separation 
from his first Wife, except in so far as to bint that the affair was a very 


sad one ; so sad indeed for all concerned that the truth cannot yet be told | 


even for Shelley's justification. 

Those who expect to find much of Shelivy’s correspondence in the book 
will be disappointed. The number of bis letters is few in comparison to 
those of others to him and to third parties about him. But the glimpses 
caught bere and there through this tangled mass of letters will more than 
repay the trouble of peering through them.—We shall not andertake to 
give our readers any new view of Shelley’s character from this volume, 
for the very good reason, that no such novel aspect of the philosophical 
poet is to be obtained from it. Lady Shelley has bat added another item 
—an important one—to the mass of materials from which the future 
biographer of Shelley must select. Bat we gtve as tastes of the quality 
of the work these extracts. , 

First, the following, from a letter by Mrs. Shelley in which sbe speaks 
of the truly generous behaviour of Mr. Trelawny, whose recent “ Recol- 
lections of Shelley and Byron ” did not place him in, the most amiable 
and enviable light as regards his behaviour in matters of sentiment. 

“The poor girl withers like a lily. She lives for her children, but it 
is a living death. Lord Byron bas been very kind. But the friend to 
whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawny. I have, of course, men- 
tioned him to you as one who w to be considered eccentric, but who 
was noble and generous at bottom. I always thought so, even when no 
fact proved it ; and Shelley agreed with me, as he always did, or rather, 
I with him. We heard people speak against him on account of bis va- 
garies; we said to one another, * Still we like bim ; we believe him to be 
good.’ Once, even, when a whim of bis led him to treat me with some- 

ing like impertinence, I forgave him, and I have now been well re- 
warded. In my outline of events, you will see how unasked he returned 
with Jane and me from Legborn to Lerici ; how he stayed with us mi- 
serable creatures twelve days there, endeavouring to keep up our spirits ; 
how he left us on Thursday, and, findiog our mistortune confirmed, then 
without rest returned on Friday to us, and, again without rest, retarned 
with us to Pisa on Saturday. These were no common services. Since 
that, he bas gone through, by bimeelf, all the annoyances of dancing at- 
tendance on consuls and governors, for permission to fulfil the last du- 
ties to those gone, and attending the ceremony himself. All the dis- 
agreeable part, and all the fatigue, fell on bim. As Hunt said, ‘He 
worked with the meanest, and felt with the best.’ He is generous to a 
distressing degree ; but after all these benefits to us, what I most thank 
him for is thie :—when on the night of agony—thbat Friday night—be re- 
turned to announce that hope was dead for us ; when be had told me that, 
his earthly frame being found, his spjrit was no longer to be my guide, 
protector and companion in this dark world,—he did vot attempt to con- 
sole me ; thet would have been toocruelly useless ; but he launches forth 
into, as it were, an overflowing and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, 
till I was almost happy that I was thus unbappy, to be fed by the praise 
of him, and to dweli on the eulogy that his loss thas drew from his 
friend.” 


Here is part of a hitherto unpublished letter from dear Charles Lamb, 

“T am busy witb a farce in two acts, the incidents tragicomic. I can 
do the dialogue, commey for ; (French,—comme il faut) but the dama’d 
plot—I believe I must omit it altogether. The scenes come after one an- 
other like geese, not marshalling like cranes, or a Hyde Park review. 
The story is as simple as G. D.,* and the ianguage plain as his spouse. 
The characters are three women to one man ; which is one more than laid 
hold on him ia the Evangely. I think that prophecy squinted towards 


my drama. 

“I want some Howard Paine to sketch a skeleton of artfully succeed- 
ing scenes through a whole play ; as the courses are arranged in a cook- 
ery-book. I to wit, passion, sentiment, character, and the like tri- 


fies. To lay in the dead colours ; I'd Titianerque "em up. To mark the | 


channel in a cheek (smooth or furrowed, yours or mine); and, where 
tears should course, I'd draw the waters down. To say where a joke 


a Beau Nash ; and I'd Fraokenstein them there. To bring three to- 
on the stage at once ; they are so shy with me, that | can get no 
two, and there they stand, till it is the time, without being 
the season, to withdraw them. 

“Tam teaching Emma Latin, to qualify ber for a superior governes- 
ship, which we see no prospect of ber getting. ‘Tis like feeding a 
Ee ~ cbopt hay from a spoon Sisypbus, his labours were as n0- 

ing to it.” 


How delicious that is! How exquisite and dainty the flavour of that 


humour! Would it not have been detected as Lamb's bad it been publish- 


ed in the “Hong Kong Register ?’”—With the following brief passage, in 


diary, five months afier the death of ber husband. We have never read 
&ny memenfo mori more simple or more touching. 

“ December 3ist.—So, this year bas come to an end! Shelley, beloved ! 
the year has anew name from any thou knewest. When spring arrives, 


leaves you never saw will shadow the ground, and flowers you never 


; the grass will be of another growth, and the 
sing a new song ; the aged earth dates with a new number.” 





come in, or a pan be left out. To bring my persone on end off | 


@ widely different strain, we close our extracts. It is from Mrs. Shelley's 


kind of nourishment, so their minds yearn for the same imaginative pa- 
bulum, and do in fact receive it, not only of like nature, but almost idea- 
tical in substance, and not much varied as to form. 

Mr. Dasent fully appreciates the value of the Norse folk-lore in this 
regard, aud he has given some seventy pages of his work to a very ela- 
borate, thorough and interesting introductory essay on the origin and dif- 
| fusion of popular tales, The attentive reader of the essay will rise from 
| its perusal with notions of the relations of the people and languages of 

northern Europe with each other, and of this family of peoples with the 

great race which had its birth in Western Asia, and of popular tales to the 

Christian as well as the heathen mythology, which could not be so well 

obtained by a course of reading that would take more months than he 
| will have given hours. The style of the essay—earnest, glowing, clear— 
| makes it easy reading ; and the author’s thorough mastery of his subject, 
| his candour, and his acuteness almost always carry us with bim to his 
conclusions. Not always however ; for bis enthusiasm for his subject leads 
| him to what we cannot but regard as an altogether over-rated estimate 
of the national characteristics developed in these tales. He looks upon 
them as the exponents of a race of men simple, pure, manly ; brave men 
and fair women still p g of thing of the innocence and virtue of 
ancient times. Now the innoceace and virtue of ancient times may have 
been possessed by the people for whom these stories were made, and the 
stories may be animated by those antique qualities ; but we protest 
against this implied claim of a higher grade for ancient than for modera 
innocence and virtue. Generally, we protest ; and particularly on the 
present occasion, and on the showing of these tales. For the English reader 
cannot fail to notice that craft and duplicity are constantly the means by 
| which the personages of these stories attain their ends. Let the eulo- 
| gisers of primitive times and manners say what they will, fair play, and 
| generous, open dealiag do not mark the intercourse of savage or half ci- 
| vilized people—and such were they for whom and by whom these tales 
were composed : those christian graces are to be found in their highest 
perfection among people who have arrived at the highest stages of civi- 
lization, and we need hardly say, flourish nowhere more vigorously than 

in Eogland. As a natural consequence, the nursery stories which we 
| have derived from a source common to us and to the Norse folk, have 
been modified especially in this regard. Gradually, as generations suc- 
| ceeded to generation, and we floated farther away from the old starting 

poiat, an Eaglish spirit was infused into our Nursery lore ; most of the 
| stories in which good ends were attained by bad means were dropped, 
| and many of the remainder were so as less to shock the gene- 
| rous and humanised sentiment of our people. The Norse people, remaia- 
| ing longer uncultured, and in that primitive innocence and virtue which 
| receive so much thoughtless praise, retained the tales with their old sav- 
| age traits ; and found pleasure in relations of success obtained by deceit 
and cruelty, and of wrongs not forgiven, but barbarously avenged. 
These exceptions, bowever, apply only to a certain part of the tales in 
| this collection. There are many of another and much more pleasing cast ; 
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asteep down, and he thought if he bad laid a plank 
thatch at the back he'd easily get the cow up. 
But still he couldn’t leave the churn, £ there was his little babe 


crawling about on the floor, and “ if I leave it,” he thought, “ the child 
is sure to upset it.” So he took the churn on his back, and went out 
with it; but then be thought he'd better first water the cow before he 
turned her out on the thatch ; so be took up a bucket to draw water out 
of the well; but, as he stooped 
cream ran out of the churn over his shoulders, and so down into the 


down at the well’s brink, all the 


well. 

Now it was near dioner-time, and he badn’t even got the butter yet ; 

so he thought he’d best boil the porridge, and filled the pot with water, 
and hung it over the fire. When be had done that, he thought the cow 
might perhaps fall off the thatch and break her legs or her neck, So he 
got up on the house to tie her up. One end of the rope he made fast to 
the cow’s neck, and the other he slipped down the chimney and tied round 
his own thigh; and he had to make haste, for the water now began to 
boil in the pot, and he had still to grind the oatmeal. 
So be began to grind away ; bet while he was hard at it, dowa fell the 
cow off the house-top after all, and as she fell, she dragged the man up 
the chimney by the rope. There he stuck fast; and as for the cow, she 
hung balf way down the wall, swinging between heaven and earth, for she 
could neither get down nor up. 


And now the goody had waited seven lengths and seven breadths for 
ber husband to come and call her home to dinner ; but never a call they 
had. At last, she thought she’d waited long enough, and went home. But 
when she got there and saw the cow hanging in such an ugly place, she 
ran up and cut the rope in two with her scythe. But as she did this down 
came her husband out of the chimney ; and so when his old dame came 
inside the kitchen, there she found him standing on his head in the por- 
ridge pot. ° 

One other remark by way of caution upon this book. Although called 
“ Popular Tales,” and containing many stories interesting to children 
and suitable to their ears, it will be found objectionable by many parents 
on account of the very free style in which it deals with certain sacred 
names and associations, and also some prohibited subjecta As a whole 
it is a book not for thoughtless children ; bat full of interest for thought- 
ful men ; and to such readers entirely harmless. 

In Personal Recollections of the American Revolution, we have what professes 
to be a private journal, a domestic record of the occurrence of that im- 
portant and eventful period. But the book, although there may have 
been some groundwork of cont ary da in the form of jour- 
nal or letters to base it upon, is plainly an imitation of the Diary of Lady 
Willoughby ;—another imitation we should say, for the vein—not a very 
rich one at the best—has been mach overworked. The author or editor 
of this new “ diary” places or finds his narrator on Long Island, and the 
record extends from September 1776 to the end of the war. It adds little 
or nothing to our previous knowledge of the events, even the minor and 
domestic griefs of that struggle ; and is not imbaed with sufficient per- 
sonal aod narrative interest to absorb the reader's attention by his sym- 
pathy with the professed writer or her family. Much of it, too, is posi- 
tively superfluous and incongruous with the plan of the work; 
for we find the writer,—who, by the way, is represented to have 
been the daughter of a “neutral” clergyman, of the Charch of 
Eogland,—recording carefully at home, for ber husband's information, 
occurrences with which he, who is off with the army, must bave been far 
better acquainted than she was. The diary however is full uf exciting in- 
cidents, and hair-breadth escapes in a small way, and will doubtless be ea- 
gerly read by many of our patriotic American friends. We criticise it pure 
ly from a literary stand poiot ; yet we cannot but notice the very palpable 
prejudice with which the writer passes judgment upon the same deeds com] 
mitted by an American and a “ Britisher.”” Noticing the fate of Nathan 
Hale, the American spy, who was “ caught as a spy, tried as a spy, con- 
demned as a spy, and bung as a spy,” the diarist semarks,—* In the per- 
formance of this duty the flower of the army has fallen a victim to Brit- 
ish wrath and brutality,” (p 22) ; but upon Major Andre, who suffered 
the same fate for the perfurmance of the same “ duty,’’ the reflection 
though accompanied by expressions of sympathy is,—“ He is spoken of 
by the officers as the soul of honour. It seems strange that a person of 
his character should engage in sach an undertaking, (p 138.)'’—Did the 
latter end of this diary like that of Gonzalo’s republic, forget the begin- 
ning? or is this a mere pardonable instance of your bull goring my ox? 
The book is very prettily,printed in the antique style, and is creditable 
to its publishers, Messrs. Rudd and Carleton. The author’s or editor’s 
name, Sidoey Barclay, we suppose to be a nom de plume. It is well chosen, 

It is pleasant to praise and to encourage, especially when the recipient 
of our landations is of that sex which it is a certain sort of happiness to 
flatter. But it is better and kinder oftentimes to speak plaiuly an an- 
pleasant truth; and so we say to Mistress or Miss Anne Whitney, whose 
Poers are before us nicely printed by the Appletons, that if she have 
enough of the divine fire within her to warraut her assuming the office of 
a poet, we, after a willing search, have yet to disodver it. She has some 
command of the sensuous force of language, some feeling for rbythm, 
and a power of imitating Browning aud Tenoyson. Eut to make a poet, 
this is not enough ; and ualess our authoress is so strongly moved by the 
spirit that is withia her, thut she can, nay must, go on writing verses, in 
spite of adverse opinions, like ours, by the score, she hed better stop at 
once. 

Lovers of Italian and German music laugh at Moore’s Melodies; but 
they have yet a charm about them which will make them ever welcome 
to music lovers who are not professed dileéanti. The best of Tom Moore 
was his songs, which have such a lightoess and fascinating grace of ex. 
pression, that it would be cruel to submit their thought to a criticism 
which it could not bear. Moore had, too, a very fine feeling for musi- 
cal rbythm, which, essential as it is to success in their art, has not been 











and in nearly all, there is a tinge of the humour which is very noticeable 
| in the following story, which must delight all wives, of— 


THE HUSBAND WHO WAS TO MIND THE HOUSE. 


Once on a time there was a man so surly and cross, he never thought 

his wife did anything right in the house. So, one evening, in hay-making 
| time, he came home, sovlding and swearing, and showing his teeth and 
| making @ dust. 

“ Dear love, don’t be so angry ; there’s a good man,” said his goody ; 
to-morrow let’s change our work. I'll go out with the mowers and 
mow, and you shall migd the bouse at home.” 

Yes! the husband t that would do very well. He was quite 
willing, he said. 

So, early next morning, his goody took a scythe over her neck, and 
went out into the bay-ficid with the mowers, and began to mow ; but the 
man was to mind the house, and do the work at home. 

First of all, he wanted to churn the batter; but when he had churned 


\* 
| 


So, just when be bad knocked in the bung, and was putting the tap into 
the cask, be heard overhead the pig come into the kitchen. Then off he 
ran up the cellar steps with the tap in his hand, as fast as he could, to 
look after the pig lest it should upset the churn; but when he got up, 
and saw the pig bad already knocked the churn over, ood sae hae 
routing and grunting amongst the cream which was running all over the 
floor, he got so wild with rage, that he quite forgot the ale barrel, and 
ran at the pig as hard as be could. He caught it, just as it ran out of 
doors, aud gave it such a kick, that piggy lay for dead on the 
Thea all at once he remembered he bad the tap in his hand ; bat 
he got down to the cellar, every drop ot ale run out of the cask. 
Then be went into the dairy and found enough cream left to fill the 
cburno cbura, for batter - 





a while, he got thirsty, and went down to the cellar to tap a barrel of ale. | 5 


possessed by all song writers. His words flow easily from the singer's 
lips, which cannot be said of many of Burns’ songs even when sung by a 
_ Scotchman, This mere word or two by way of introduction to the an- 

nouncement of a very clearly and beautifully priated American edition 
of the Jrish Melodies published by Harper & Mason. The first number has 
| a good portrait of Moore, from Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture, and each 
succeeding number is illastrated with a large steel engraving. The work 
| is to be completed in thirty-two parts, price 25 cents each, four cf which 
are already issued. It merits the attention of our musical readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The French Revolution. By Rev.John S.C. Abbot. Illustrated. 
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Sine Arts. 
cuvacn’s “ HEART OF THE ANDES.”’ 
The picture now exbibited at the German Gallery in Bond Street, No. 
168, by Mr. Frederick Eiwjn Church, an Americen artist, is a truly re- 
markable work. It is aboat to ied by aa eminent English line- 
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not been powerfal leaders ; but that there is an inbora vigour io their 
genius is shown by the manner in which some of them have taught them- 
selves. Church is a fine specimen of this rising school. Barely thirty 
years of age, he must have bestowed great part of his life ia the labour 
of practical painting in order to learn the use of the pigments ; be has 
also spent a long time in making studies from nature. He begins a se- 
ries of stadies for a picture a year or two before he intends to paint the 
work itself. For the picture before us, some two years ago he spent 
months uoder a tent in the mountain passes of the Andes ; and he has 
thas been enabled, with great labour of thought and hand, te fix upoa 
the canvas one of the grandest and most beautiful scenes upon which 
“the eye could rest. 

The spectator is supposed to stand upon the side of a mountain, some- 
what high up ; the only Indication of the immediate foreground is a pro- 
jecting bough beneath his feet, standing out io sober distinctness against 
the more brilliant and distant scene. Immediately on the right band he 
sees into the woody glade ; to the left, further off and lower down—far 


with the impress of their habits, all the shades of capacity, aptitude and 
taste, which have been the frait of such habits. There are exceptions ; 
| wise men have often fools for their children, and talent often arises from 
a family remarkable only for mediocrity ; bat the tendengy, indicating a 
law, is to the transmission of similar qualities to offspring. No man of 
| talent ever had an idiot or imbecile for his father or mother. Imbecility 
is transmitted from generation to generation. It is aleo ps ad of daily 
| observation that the ordinary run of children have about theBame intel- 
| lectual capacities as their parents. As we ascead the scale, we cannot 
| fail to perceive how comparatively rare it is to meet with but one distin- 
ey oe person ina family. Thus there were two Pitts and two Foxes. 
he family of Adscbylus contained eight poets. There were two Scaligers, 
two Herschels, two Coleridges, two Montesquieus, two Sheridans. Ra- 
| ae Parmigiano, Titian, Vandyke were sons of painters ; Mozart and 
eetboven inherited their talent. Extremes, however, are solitary—they 

| are not often transmitted. 
The moral teadencies follow the same analogy. Children inherit the 


below the crag on which the spectator stands—is the bridle-path by which drunken propensity, the passions of their parents, and not by force of ex- 
he may be supposed to have reach d the height, backed, as it turns away | ample or education merely, but by direct constitutional beirship. Even 


out of the picture, by a mass of foliage which forms a sort of side scene. 


| the passion for gaming bas been transmitted. The tendency to violate 


In the balf distance, yet further down, is the bottom of the valley formed | the laws for the protection of life or property is transmissible. Suicide 


of ground so broken that the meandering river falls in many a cascade 


and rapid ; the precipices and bills on either side, however, looking, from 
the distance, mere inequalities in the surface. In the vast distance be-| 
yond rise hills parallel to the one on which he stands; ia the midst of 
them may be seen, like a thread, the first cascade by which the river is- 
sues from the mountain. All this portion is beautifully wooded, is bold 
in its outline as Alpine scenery, as softly clothed as the lands of our own 
island, and as rich in vegetation as if it bad been cultivated by some 


rans in families. 

The offspring of young immature parents are wretched and unhealthy. 
Old age is also a direct heritage; the children of the aged are old at 
their very birth. So, also, certain psychological conditions are herita- 
ble. Insanity, a condition bat imperfectly defined in our common law, 
proneness to yield to peculiar forms of temptation, producing almost 

mplete irresponsibility, may be transmitted through many geuera- 
tions. Hence the existence of “ dangerous classes ’—people set apart to 





ant landscape-gardener. As the opposite hills rise, they become by | fill our prisons, at war with their kiad, the pariahbs of humanity, whom 
grees barer of trees and more craggy, until at last they become heights | philanthropy and legislation fail-to provide for properly. Such cannot 
towering far above our European Alps, their pinnacles competing with | be reformed bat measurably ; generations must pass before the stock can 
each other to reach the sky, and goivg on, for miles upon miles, peak be- | be regenerated. : 
yond peak, above the region of the clouds, The question whether marriages between members of nearly allied fam- 
The earliest difficulty in a picture of this kind is to represent the effect | ilies result in deterioration of the stock has not been settled. Certain it 
of space. The scale of the work is necessarily so small—although here | is that the union of haman types widely distiact will effect a mongrel off- 
it is probably some twelve or fifteen feet broad,—that the mountains | spring, which nature bastens to rid herself of as a disgrace. Examples 
would diminish to bills and the precipices to mere banks a few inches | sustaining every view of this subject may be liberally quoted. 
high. Church belongs to a natural school which has emulated the pre- The law that “ like produces like” exists everywhere, while, neverthe- 
aelites in the matter of fact and minute handling of details ; and | less, child in obedi to the law of diversity, differ from their 
here the foreground is painted leaf for leaf, almost blossom for blossom, | parents and from each other. Every formation of body, internal or ex- 
a task which would at first seem as hopeless as painting the seabeach | ternal, ovary deformity or deficiency from disease or accident, every 
pebble for pebble, and shell for shell. Another difficulty lies in the ge- | babit or aptitude, is liable to be transmitted to offspring. Where, how- 
neral greenness : the foreground is green,—the half distance is green,— | ever, the specific type has been modified, the tendency is to return to the 
the further distance beyond, as the hills rise, is green. Butakeen sight, | original form. Iotellectual endowments and aptitudes are io like mauner 
a discriminating mind, and well trained band, have enabled him so ac- | heritable, even to the accident of meatal cultivation or neglect ; as are 
curately to copy the finest transitions of shade and colour, the most de- | also moral qualities, with the important addition that the simple practice 








licate compoundidg of neutral tints, that —- ¢ the eye seems lost io 
@ sea of greenness, and travels onwards scores of miles, every portion of 
the comporition is as distant as it is in Nature ; while the many careful 
gradations give all the effect of vast space. In the foreground are some 
of the great floral productions of South America, and a few of those birds 
which are like flying flowers, painted with a vigour that renders them as 
— as nature, but with so much harmony of tiat that they do not ob- 

upon the notice. The imperfectioa which most strikes our notice 
is perhaps a too general absence of the indeterminate : the leaves have 
too great a tendency to fall into the same form and position ; every 
thing is too completely made out; but it is the proper fault of a true 
apprentice, 

cee 


INHERITED CHARACTERISTICS. 


It requires but a cursory glance over the animate world to perceive 
the leading principles of Uniformity and Diversity, in accordance with 
which it is organized ; the former ifested in those analogies of struc- 
ture, type, and function which enables us to form groups for convenience 
of investigation and description ; the latter indicated in those differences 
which constitute the characteristics of the various subdivisions into 
classes, orders, genera, and species. With this foal division the law of 
diversi'y is suspended ; no new species springing from one already exist- 

, although infinite varieties of individuality may be produced. 

nder the operation of these two original laws, a writer in the British 
one, of whose facts we avail ourselves, accounts for all the pheno- 
mena of life. Children inherit the general form and appearance of their 
parents, and also their mertal and moral constitutions, not only in their 
original aud essential characters, but even in those acquired habits of 
life, of intellect, of virtue, or of vice, for which they have been remark- 
able. Under the law of diversity we observe deformity and ugliness 
giving origin to and beauty, health producing disease, virtue suc- 
ceeded by vice. intellect by imbecility, and the coaverse of all these 
oy oes _— ¢ oy mow Lag es that it is 
to t exactly the qualities of ac from a knowled 

of those of the t. we 

Mach of the diversity incident to offspring is attributable to the innate 
tendency of after artificial or accidental modification, to return 
to its original type, as in the case of mixed bre@ds often returning to one 
or the other parent stock. Nature seems to bave an abhorreace of mon 
grel races, and will destroy them in some way. 

The opinion common among our learved men may be expressed in the 
words of the physiol Bardach, “ that beritage bas in reality more 
power over our constitution and character than all the influences from 
without, whether moral or physical.” There is hing i ting 
the manner in which some characteristic feature is handed down from 
one generation to another, sometimes for centuries, Thus the Bourbons 
have an aquiline nose and a peculiar form of the ear ; the imperial house 
of Austria, a thick lip, derived from Mary of Burgundy; and the two 
cosmopolitan races, the Hebrews and the Gipseys, have a distinctive 
pbysiognomy little modified by any external circumstances under which 
they live. lly form and colour, activity and aptitude are heritable. 
Children born of talkative parents are themselves loquacious. There ex- 
ists hereditary liability to certain forme of disease, as apoplexy. epilepsy, 
mental aberration, hemorr special inflammations, &c. Fecundit 
and longevity are tranemissibie, as indeed are idiosyncrasies. Io entire 








families the slightest quantity of opium acts as a virulent poison ; and | Ch 


we once witnessed in a family sensitive to mercury, a child with swollen | 


| of the parent becomes the passion, the mania, the all but irresistible im- 
| pulse of the child. The law of diversity, as before explained, affords op- 
| portunity of escape, so that healthy children proceed from unhealthy 
| parents, &c. The offepring of that large portion of our population who 
are given up to intemperance aod other forms of vice, inherit from their 
parents strong impulses and feeble wills, so as to become more or less 
irresponsible, and bear a peculiar relation to the law, which urgently 
claims an attention and invest'gation which it has as yet very imperfect- 
| ly received. 
| It is not probably desirable that matrimonial alliances should be 
| formed, as some physiologists would insist, with exclusive reference to 
the scientific principles herein involved ; though a due consideration of 
them may be of advantage. Human nature instinctively repels arbitrary 
regulations in such matters, and it is by no means certain that physiolo- 
gy, a8 now understood and taught, could supply rules to avert the heredi- 
tary transmission of certain constitutional infirmities. Neverthiess, the 
whole subject demands attention, infinitely beyond what it bas thus far 
received. 
i 


Hotyroop Patace.—While the Royal apartments in this ancient pa- 
lace is being fitted up for the reception of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the exterior improvemeuts, which have been some time in pro- 
gress and which were oo to be completed before the arrival, on 
their way north, of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, who usually pass 
a night here at least on their way to aad from Balmoral, have been 
quickened and expedited, so that if possibie they may be finished, or 
nearly so, on the Prince’s coming. 

Within the last few years very extensive improvements have been made 
in the external aspect of Holyrood. Formerly surrounded with small 
houses and and almost inaccessible either from the town or 
the park, it now stands in the midst of a somewhat spacious and neatly- 
enclosed no, anda carriage drive of ample breadth has been formed 
all along its front, communicating on the one side with the New Towa, 
in the centre with the Old Town, by way of Canongate, and on the other 
extreme with the Queen’s drive, the Royal parks, and the hills of Ar- 
thur’sSeat. Amoog the etiil more recent improvements carried out are 
the renovation of the ancient mansion of Croft-au-righ, situated in the 
north-east corner of the palace gardens, occupied some time by the Re- 
gent Murray, while his sister, the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, still 
beld her brief sway over ber turbaleat nobles and distracted kingdom ; 
the erection of elegant lodges at Holyrood, Parson’s-green, and Ss. Leo- 
nard’s, the outlets of the park ; the formation of a fine sheet of water in 
the valley below St. Anthony’s Chapel, and skirting a portion of the 





in | drive ; aad the extension of the drive from St. Leonard’s to the village of 


| Duddingstone, opening up some very picturesque ground, and a very 
useful public thoroughfare. 

| The principal improvements still in progress are the erection of ele- 

| gant iron gates at the different entrances to the quadrangle in front of 

| the palace ; the enclosure of another large piece of the ground within 


the Royal Park, almost below Salisbury rags; and, in particular, the | T 


substitution of a somewbat ungaialy statue of her Majesty, placed in 
| front of the Palace some years ago, by a quaint but magnificent fountain 
| taken from a dilapidated but still attractive model in the courtyard of 


y the rainous palace of Linlithgow. This fountain, which is Gothic in de- 


| siga, is chiefly remarkable for its soulptaral embellishments, the most 
characteristic of which are a series of figures descriptive of the costames 
aod pursuits of the frequenters of the old Scuttish Court. These figures, 





nts and unmistakable evidences of mercurial poisoning, resulting in| Which are 16 in number, and are from 18) to 20 inches ia height, have 
pat where the drag had been exhibited by a henmeneites. Louis | been executed from mode)s furnished by Mr. Thomas of London, who de- 
XIV. and bis descendanvis pomeeed voracious appetites; and Boéthius Serves much credit for the lively manner in which he has effected these 
tells us of a young girl with a borrible propensity to cannibalism, whose | “*Testurations.” For the supply of the fountain, water will be obtained 
parents during ber lofancy had been burned for eating human flesh. | from the adjoining bills, and when its numerous jets are in full play, it 
he different races of men bave characteristics distinctly marked ; the Caanot fail to prove a welcome and beautiful decoration to the Palace. 
red, the white, the yellow man, all comport themselves in a different and The cost of the work, about £1,400, has been provided for by a Parlia- 
strikingly contrasted manner when brought into contact with the white | @eatary graut for the purpose. There are various directions still in 
man and bis civilization. Neither will these differences disappear by | Which the work of improvement may be carried out, bat the 
custom ; the sombre red man and the volatile negro are alike incapable | Made witbin the last six years bas already done much to compensate for 
of assimilation to the European nature. Even the Celtic, Teutonic and | the neglect into which for many years this interesting and picturesquely 
Slavic varieties are unable to blend together. Races consist of aggrega- | ¢aviroaed palace was allowed to fall_—London 
tions of individuals ; it is clear, therefore, that to a certain extent indi- 
viduals have the power of transmitting their owa specific peychical na: | 





Cuorat Marriace iv Westminster Aspey.—Oao Tuesday, June 28, 
;% marriage was solemnired in Westminster Abbey between the Rev. Ar- 
The education of the parent inflaences the capacity of the offspring. | chur Thyune, son of the Rev. Lord Jobn Thyune, Canon and Sub-Dean 
Even — animals the my readily assume the habits of the pa- | of Westminster, and Miss Kendall. The imposing novelty of a choral 
rents, with little or no treloleg to them, even when those habits were | wedding, the venerable edifice selected for its performance, and the dis- 
first superinduced by training. A St. Bernard dog, native of London, tinguished , invited to assist at it, attracted a numerous concourse 
began to track footsteps in the snow. The pointer descended from aj of spectators. The ceremony was performed the Rev. Lord John 
trained stock will take to pointing without any instruction. Io the hu-| Thyone, assisted by the Dean of Westmi: the Rev. W. Gresley, 
man | the same principle holds trae. The child of the American | Prebendary of Lichfield ; and the Rev. J. Cl Haden, Precentor of 
Indian will naturally adopt forest babits to an extent and with a skill | Westmiuster. Nothing could be more imposing than the whole service ; 
altogether foreiga to a white child, although both may have been | and the effect of the procession, headed by Mrs. Frank Gresley, mother 
brought up from earliest infancy ia the same manner. At their first as- | of the bride, aod Lady Jobo Thynne, mother of the room, followed 
sociation with civilized people, savages and their childrea show an un-| by the beautitul bride herself aod her tea lovely bridem: as it passed 
tamable aad unteachable spirit ; but after one or two generations, dur- | from the Jerusalem Chamber to the foot of the altar, will not be speedily 
ing which efforts at instraction have been partially successful, the young | forgotten. The service was chanted by the full choir, and the organ 


was 
children indicate not only more docility, hut much greater aptitude to | presided at by Mr. Turle. The bride was conducted to the altar by her 
learn. Dr. Moore observes that our education may be said to begin with 








| stepfather, Major Gresley, She selected as her bridemeids her re, 
our foretathers, The child of the morally instructed is most capable of | Miss Ethel Keadall and Miss Gresley, Miss Thyaone, Miss Selina Thyone, 
pace pe No. intellectual excellence is generally the result of ages of | the Ladies Florence and M Lascelles, Lady Louisa Crichton, Miss 
meo cultivation. 


ary 
| Watts Raseell, Miss Wicksted, and Miss Torlesse. 
Sir A. Carlisle cites the observation of a schoolmaster that the capaci-| The invilés were the Duke and Duchess of Buccl 


ties of children for learning, are affected by the education and apti Marchioness of Bath and Lady Louisa Thyane, Ear’ 

of their parents ; and that the children of people accustomed to arith- | dor, the Earl and Countess of Harewood the Earl 

metic learned figures quicker than those of differently educated persons ; | sart, Lord and Lady Walter Scott, the Earl and Countess of Erroll 

while the children of giassical echolars more easily learned Latin and | Earl and Countess of Sh and Ladies Talbot, L 

Greek, aod that notwithstanding a few striking exceptions, the nataral | Hon. Octavius aod Lady Caroline Duncombe, Mr. and Lady 

daulloess of children born of uneducated perfons was Bur- | Balfour, Viscount and Viscountess Castlerosse, the Baron and Baronness 

dach agrees tbat the faculties of the Go Dome, Laowt ent Loty Wenstaytele, Lady Locke Bilis, Lead ond 
ts renders the children more capable of receiving education ; and See ere eae Se Eat cnt tess of Ellesmere, the Hoa. 
says that acquired capacities sre transmitted by jon, and | Egremont aod Lascelles, Archdeacon and Mrs. Bouverie, Lord 

this transmission is more certai the culti- | Heary aod Lady Maria Thyone, &c., &o. 

been pln eye wes bem wD gar een of one parent is| The were 
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Peter, Westminster.” Having thus became a charch, 
of tao came Act, pooviaion Gch aaieter ein] moped 


of This was the first marriage celebrated under 
t law ; bat it is not the first time that a member of the T Se 
family has been married in Westminster Abbey ; for it is 
Collins’s “ Peerage” that on August 12, 1673, sir Ricbard How, of Wish- 
ford, Wilts, was married to Mary, sister of Thomas, first Viscount Wey- 
mouth, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

EnGLanp ano Amentca.—The Baltimore American, discussing the feel- 
ings of Columbia and Albion, and the doctrine of non-intervention, thus 
concludes its article: “ But suppose two or three of the despots of 
Europe should unite agaiast old Eagland? Suppose the existence of the 
only free Government of any importance on the Eastern shores of the 
Atlantic should be assailed or threatened. It is ble to imagine a 
case in which the duty and the interest of America would combine in 
demanding the renunciation of our time honoared maxims. We do not 
wish to scrutinize the conduct of our next door neighbour ; we have no 
inclination to inquire into his d tic arrang 
on fire it is profitable for us to let our neighbourly sympathies have free 
course. We = not apologise, if we break into his chambers with rade 
earnest an dignified cl Even supposing our respective 
and highly respectable grandfathers had quarrelled and fought all their 
lives, we would probably coaseat to bury these ancient eamities for the 
nonce, aud labour maofully to extinguish the present fire. Any threat 
to the existence of Eagland’s institutioas is a threat to us, and a time 
may come when it will be necessary for America to say to aggressors, 
depending upon our neutrality,— thus far shalt thou go, and ao far- 
ther.’ There are but two great Nations upon earth, whose flags are 
the symbols of buman freedom and human progress. It would be the 
very madness of folly for the frowning batteries over which they wave 
to threaten destruction to each other.” 





, bat if his house is 





EXTRaoRDINaRY Prices ror Wines.—The cellar of the late Mr. 
Ricketts, of the Grove, Brislington, near Bristol, was submitted to pub 
lic competition lately. The extraordinary age of some of the wines and 
the superior vintages of the whole collection attracted buyers from all 
parts of the kingdom. The following are among some of the prices ob- 
tained :—Port, thirty-one magnume (two full quarts each), sold at 
£3 6s. per bottle. ey were of the vintage of 1820. Eight dozen of 
1812 port sold at £16 10s. per dozen (ordinary bottles) and two dozen 
at £18 10s. ; nine dozen of 1815 (another quality) at £11 per dozon, and 
twenty-three dozen ditto at £12. Twelve dozen of 1834 port realized 
£10 per dozen, and some old hock of 1790 £7 5a. en. Some of 
the sherry fetched £5 5s. per dozen. The principal purchasers came 
from Liverpool and Manchester. 





Tue Cause or Canntno’s Deata.—It was at the funeral of the Dake of 
York that Canning received the fatal chill to which is ascribed the early 
end of his career. It took place in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, on a 
bitter cold night at the end of January. The Cabinet Ministers (says 
Mr. Stapleton io bis Life of Cacning) dined at Canon Long’s, a brother of 
the late Lord Farnborough. I was with Mr. Canning, and we slept 
there. Lord Liverpool was unwell at Bath, drinking the waters. Lord 
Westmorland was expected, but had not arrived ; dinner was served, and 
we sat down. Bets were jokingly offered by some mem of the Cabi- 
net, that Lord Westmoreland was wandering about the cloisters ; at any 
rate, that he bad, or would make some mistake as to where he was to 
come, In the midst of the discussion, Lord Westmorland was heard, ask- 
ing in a loud voice at the door, “Js this Sir Charles Long's?” Now Sir 
Charles Long was Lord Faraboroug&, and the house was his brother’s, 
this predicted confusion was a source of amusement to the party. It was 
a collar night, but Westmorland had left his (Garter) collar behind him. 

After dinner the Cabinet were summoned by the heralds to the Chapel. 
I kept with Mr. Canning, and walked with him, so I was an eye-witness 
of what passed. The procession was marshalled, Royal Dukes and all, 
on the east side of the aisle by the door where the coffia was to enter. A 
delay of two hours took place. No provision had been made for it; the 
bare stones were nct even covered with matting. The cold was great, 
and Lord Chancellor Eldon seemed to feel it mach. Mr. Canning, with 
his usaal kindness of heart, grew uneasy about him, the more so, 
because he knew he was unfriendly ; so to prevent the cold damp of the 
stones striking through his shoes, he made him lay down his cocked hat 
and s'@ad upon it ; when, at last, he got weary of so standing, he put him 
in a niche of carved work, where he was just able to stand on wood. I re- 
member there was something very benevolent in Mr. Canning’s manner, 
although the story excited some laughter. 


Tue New Mar or Itary.—Lombardy has hitherto been divided ad- 
ministratively into nine provinces or delegations, viz.: Milan, Pavia, 
Lodi-Crema, Cremona, Como, Mantua, Sondrio, Breschia, and 
The fortified towns of Mantua and Heschiera form part of the province of 
Mantua. The fortress of Pezzighettone is comprised in the province of 
Cremona. After the annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, this Ki 
dom, the island of Sardinia will, included, contain a superficies of 37, 
square miles, with a population of 7,800,000. As territorial ex- 
tent, it will occupy a tenth rank in Europe, and will come immediatel 
after the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and stands before Portugal aod 
Bavaria. With respect to population, Sardinia will stand in the ninth 
rank, on a level with Naples, aed will be above Sweden and Norway, 





Belgiam and Bavaria. following table will complete the compari- 
son as regards Italy : . 
New Kingdom ..........--seeeeeeeeeee + e37,640 7,800.000 
Venetia..........++6 eevee covccccses 9,525 2.200,000 
Papal States ..........++ CRE NSE HF: 17,218 2.900.000 
UBCADY ....eeeeee a 8,741 1,750,000 
PAPUA ......ccces...cvccccccsscvcceee. 2,268 500,000 
Modena .......seccveeseee-s ecvcccces +» 2,090 410.000 
Two Glolilas. .000 ccc... es ccccces 42,000 8,400,000 


—La Patric. 


Tue Ovp Cocx.—Many years ago the only inn at Keswick was called 
the “ Cock,” and was much ey the visitors to the Lake dis- 
op of Landaff, Dr. Richard Watson, 
happening to reside in the neighbourhood, and being universally es- 
teemed and loved, the landlord out of compliment to his lordship, chang- 
ed bis sign to the “ Bishop’s Head.” Another inn wasshortly open- 
ed in the village, and the proprietor selected the “ Cock”’ as his oa 
The landlord of the old ino finding that the rival establishment owiag to 
its name, threatened to deprive him of many of his customers in conse- 
quence of the Guide Books recommending the “ Cock” as the best inn, 
wrote under the Bishop s Head at his door * this is the original old cock.” to 
the t amusement of the Bishop, who used to relate the story with 
m glee. 
Tue Execution or Mary Srvart.—M. de Lamartine’s latest literary 
manner is strikingly exemplified in his life of the Queen of Scots, written 
by him in English and recently publiehed in London. It is admirably 
romantic, and in no part more so than in this description of the exeeation : 
She arrived in the ball of death. Pale, bat unflinching, she contem- 
plated the dismal preparations. There lay the block and the axe. There 
stood the executioner and hie assistant. All were clothed in mourning. 
On the floor was scattered the sawdust which was to soak her blood, and 
in a dark corner lay the bier which was to be her last prison. It was 
nine o’clock when the Queen appeared in the funeral hall. Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, «id certain privi persons, to the number of 
more than two hundred, were assembled. ball was bang with black 
cloth ; the scaffold, which was elevated about two feet and a half above 
the ground, was covered with black frieze of Lancaster; the arm-chair 
in which Mary was to sit, the footstool on which she was to kneel, the 
block on which her head was to be laid, were covered with black velvet. 
The Queen was clothed in mourniag like the hall and as the ensigns of 
punishment. Her black velvet robe, with its nigh collar and hanging 
sleeves, was bordered with ermine. Her manile, lined with martensable, 


tricta. But the late excelleat 
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the tribunal. The sen- 
Drary. Beyond the balustrade was the bar of 
tence ; the Queen protested ast it in the name of royalty 
and Avnton hp meed death fpr the sake of the faith. She then 
knelt down before the block, and the i Pp to remove 
her veil. She repelled him by a gesture, and turning toward the Earls 
with a blush on ber forehead, “I am not accustomed,” she said, “ to be 
undressed before so numerous a company. and by the hands of such 
ms of the chamber.”’ She then called Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth 
arle, who took off her mantle, ber veil. her chains, cross and scapulary. 
On their touching ber robe, the Queen told them to unloose the corsage, 





and fold down the ermine collar, so as to leave her neck bare for the axe. | , 


aidens weepingly yielded her these last services. Melvil and the | 
ae her ahah wat and lamented, and Mary placed her finger on 
her lips to signity that they should be silent. * * She then arranged the 
handkerchief embroidered with thistles of gold, with which her eyes had 
been covered by Jane Kennedy. Thrice she kissed the crucifix, each time 
repeating, “ Lord, into thy hands I commend wy spirit.” She knelt | 
anew, and leant her head on that block which was already scored with | 
deep marks ; and in this solemn attitude she again recited some verses 
from the Psalms. The executioner interrupted her at the third verse 
by a blow of the axe, but its trembling stroke only grazed her neck ; she 
groaned slightly, and the second blow separated the head from the body. | 





Tue Royat Garpexs or Kew.—Sir William Hooker has lately pre- 
sented to the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, a very inter- 
esting Report on the Progress and Condition of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, during # period of six years, viz., from the commencement of 1853 
to that of 1859. 


months of November, December, January, and February ; from 9 till 5 
in the months of September, October, March, aud April ; and from 9 till 
6 in the months of May, June, July, aed August. Artists are admitted 
to study in the galleries of sculpture from 9 o'clock to the hour of clos- 
ing, every day on which the Maseum is open. The Museum is closed 
from the Ist to the 7th of January, the Ist to the 7th of May, and the Ist 
to the 7th of September inclusive ; on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
and Christmas-day, and also on any especial fast or thanksgiving days 
ordered by authority. 





A Cevestuat Pecuuiuriry.—The Chinese are, amongst other things, a 
very grossly-teeding people, and, notwithstanding tbat some pigs are held 
sacred, fat fresh pork is their great delight, and, strange to say, it eeems 
to agree wonderfully well with them. I r ber, ia one =) 
boat-race was to be pulled in Hong Kong between European sailors and 
Chinese, and in making arrangements, the Celestials were asked what re- 
freshment they would prefer ; I think it was two pounds of roasted pork 
each they requested, and this to be eaten, not alter the race, but just be- 
fore commencing it, to make them, as they expressed it, “ Number one 
strong.” According to our ideas, it would have had anything but that 





| effect, but not so with John Chinaman— 


The pork was eaten— 

The English beaten, 
and that was not by any means the ovly occasion on which, equally si- 
tuated, and pujling in our own boats, they have beaten Europeans. I 
think, taking the average amongst the Chinese, they are as little subject 
to sickness as almost any other nation ; but their ideas, or rather manner 
| of expressing their ailments are peculiar. It was invariably either “ too 


| 


Sir William, who, we may observe, is the director of this important and much a hot inside, or too much a-colo” (cold). “No can chow chow.” 


extensive national establishment, states, that it is only within the last 


| was a sad malady ; but what amused me most the first time I heard the 


six years that the Royal Gardens can be considered as a complete Na- expression, was that of a Chinese servant I had, who requested one day 


tional Establishment. Previous to 1853 they were merely in course of 
formation ; whereas they now approach that condition when any consi- 
derable extension would, in the state of our present commercial and 
scientific relations, be in the director’s opinion unadvisable. 

The progress and growth of these gardens is, indeed, highly remarka- 
ble. Eighteen years ago, England stood alone in baving no National 
Botanic Es'ablishment like those at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Peters- 
barg, Copenhagen, &c., and within this period the director of the Kew 
Gardens bas been expected not only to rival those foreign gardens, but 
even to create an establishment which should exceed them in interest and 
scientific importance. 

Those who have visited Kew will testify that Sir William Hooker has 
not found wanting, and that be has discharged his ardwous duties 
in @ t satistactory manner. He sets out in his Report by declaring 
that his chief objects have been to render the Gardens a place for the 
healthful recreation of the public, to gratify the national love of garden- 
ing, and afford much popular information as to the appearance, names, 
uses and native countries, &c., of an extensive series of useful and orna- 
mental placts from all lands and climates, together with their products, 
whetber as food, drags, dyes, timbers, textiles, or cabinet-work. Further, 
to encourage Horticulture and Scientific Botany, promoting the useful 
arts which depeud on vegetable produce, supplying information to Bo- 
tanists and aiding their publications, and imparting a knowledge of plants 
to travellers, merchants, and manufacturers ; also by training plant-col- 
lectors and gardeners for Home, Colonial, and Foreign Service. 

The Botanic Gardens, which, when transferred in 1841, by the Royal 
Family to the Public, consisted only of eleven acres, now extend to se- 
venty fiveacres. This is exclusive of the Pleasure Grounds. The visitors 
in 1841 were 9,174; and in 1858, 405,376, exclusive of those to the Herb- 
arium and Library. The good bebaviour of these, who often inconve- 
niently crowd the plant-houses and museums, bas been througbout of the 
most satisfactory nature. The greatest number admitted on any one day 
to the gardens was 13,761. 

The Director states, that all the hot-houses and green-houses are pro- 
gtessing satisfactory, both in beauty and usefulness. The Palms stand 
unrivalled ; as also do the Ferns, particularly the Tree Ferns ; the Cac- 
tuses, Agaves, Aloes, and other succulent plants, and the Bananas. 
Among the last is the most extraordinary plant in the gardens, the gi- 
gantic Abys-iaian Banana ( Musa Ensete), described and figured by no aa- 
thor save the celebrated Bruce, and now firct introduced to Fnrope 
through Mr. W. C. Plowden, British Consul at Mussawab. This striking 
herbaceous plant bas attained in the palm-stove in five years’ time a 
height of more than 30 feet, the stem is 7} feet in circumference, and the 
blades of tie leaves, independently of the stalk or petiole are 6 feet long! 
It also now shows promise of a flower-spike corresponding with its foli- 
age. Orchideous plants, under a recently appointed and very skilful 
cultivator, are improving remarkably. The singular Pitcher Plants, the 
noble Zanuas, the and their allies, the Rice-paper plant of For- 
mosa, the wonderful Lattice leaf (Ouviranda fenestralis), brought by the 
Rev. W. Ellis from the Lakes of Madagascar. the Traveller’s Tree, des- 
cribed by the same writer, the Lace Bark of Jamaica. the rare Cinchona, 
or best Peruvian Bark, and the noble collection of Sikkim Himalayan 
Rbododendrons, are all in full vigoar. 

The Arboretum, or pleasure-grounds, comprise 250 acres. This area 
is divided into—1. The Arboretum ; 2. Nurseries; 3. A large Lake in 

rocess of formation ; and, 4. The Queen’s Garden. The climate of Eng- 

jand is singularly favourable for the growth of a large collection of the 
trees and sbrubs of temporate regions, and the Director is therefore na- 
turally desirous that the Arboretum now in course of formation should 
be not only worthy of Great Britain, but also serviceable to its extensive 
possessions. There are at present about 3,500 kinds of trees and shrubs, and 
they are mostly in a thriving condition. Some years must elapse, how- 
ever, before the varied groups of trees will be seen in perfection. 

are two Narseries, both of which are useful and profitable. In 
1856, 1,010 trees (chiefly planes and elms) were furnished to plant in the 
metropolitan parks ; in 1857, 13.389 ; and in 1858, no fewer than 20,814 
to the parks and the new grounds at Kew. 

The Queen’s Garden, originally consisting of 12 acres, has recently 
been enlarged by 14 more acres being taken in. This beautiful piece of 
ground is reserved for the use of Her Majesty. 

Under the head of Museums, the Director states that the cost incurred 
in filling the new and large bas been dingly small ; as, owing 
to the interest felt in these collections, it is seldom necessary to buy spe- 
es and by correspondence objects of great interest are constantly 





procared. 

The Kew Herbarium, always of high scientific value, has during the 
se year received a vast accession by the addition of the enormous col- 
ections of plants made in India by order of the Indian Government. 


that I would intercede with the doctor to give him a plaster to put on 
his shoulder, and when the desired end to be obtained by so doing was 
asked, the reply was “ Wantebee” (want to) “pall out that wind, bab 
got that wind inside that bone.” It was apparently rheumatism ; a strong 
| blister was applied, as desired, and next day the report was “ that wind 
| hab make a-wilo, no got more than small o’piece now.” It isseldom that 
| they will put themselves under the treatment of European medical men, 
and, indeed, for anything not surgical, their own doctors seem to answer 
every purpose ; they themselves say, “ Englishman no can savee China- 
man ; inside no belong all same Eoglishman, no makee gil same chow 
chow, how can makee all same inside ;’’ and there are not a few foreigners 
who have in fevers, gout, and diseases peculiar to the climate, consulted 
bg advantage the native practitioners.— Hong Kong to Manilla ; by Menry 
. Ellis, R. N. 
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PROBLEM No. 551. By E. A. Batacver, of Charleston. 
BLACK. 








White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


ee 
Souivrion ro Prosiem No. 550. 


White. Black. 
1. gusset ch. P takes Q. 
2 Reto B65, ch. B takes K. 
3. Bw K 5, checkmate. 





Cuess-Irews.—Althoogh no formal Match has been played between Mr. 
Morphy and Mr. Lichtenhein, we have heard on good authority that these gen- 
tlemen have contested eleven Games (Mr. Morpky giving the Knight) with the 
following result : Morphy 6 ; Lichtenhein 4 ; one drawa Game. 





Brilliant GAME played recently in London between Mr. B. Greville, one of the 
leading Englis amateurs, and Mr. de Riviére. 
(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


White (G.) Black (R.) White (G.) Black (R.) 
1PtoK4 PtoKé 16 Kt tks B seer 
2K KttoB3 Q Ktto BS me toK7 
3 PwQé Kt tks P is RtoK B2 B tks P (e) 
4 Kt tks P QKttwo K3 4 oe § R to Q ag 
5 BteQBSs PwQ3 20 QtoK B4 R to K aq 
6 KKttoQ3(a) KKtwKB3 21 QRtK sq Q tks Kt 
TQKtwQBs PwQB3 22 Q tks B Rto 
8 Castles K BtoK 2 23 Qt K B3 KttoK5(/) 
9PwKB4 Castles & BtksKBPch KtoR 
|} 16 QBwK3() PwQéd 25 Qtks K P Kt tks R 
11 P tks P (¢) P tks P 26 Qtks R Kt to K R6 dle ch 
fig ty Pt Q5 27 K to R ag to K Kt 8 ch 
13 PtoK BS QKttwQB4 28 Rtks Q ttoK B7 
14 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt checkmate (9) 
15 KttoQR4(@) P tksB 








(a) A smart attack may be obtained by taking the K B P, but the defence 


Among them are some of great interest and value ; especially Dr. Fal- | with the best play would ultimately 2 Pawn to K B 5 is more attack- 


coner’s collections made in Thibet and Cashmere, Mr. Griffiths’s Herbaria, | ing. —(c) Should he play Pawa to K 6 


and all Mr. Helfer’s Tenasserim and Andaman Island plants. The Direo- 


retreats the Knight to K—(d) 
We should have preferred B to K 2.—(e) From this t Mr. de Riviere plays 





tor states that the Kew Herbaria is the most extensive and practically | With spirit and elegance —(/) Well played.—(g) This contest is terminated 


useful in existence. 





Tue Barris Mcsevw.—An account of the income and expenditure of 


the British Maseum for the financial ended March 31, 1859 ; of the 
sum necessary to discharge the same ; number of persons admitted, and 
progress of nt, &c., has been published. The expenditure for 
=F ag year amounted to £73,500, including an item of £496 for pub- 
lishing “cuneiform inscriptions,” and there was a balance in hand on 


with jano’s classical and beautiful mate which seems an appropriate finale 
for so pretty a Game. 





centre. * * In either case, however, the by which all this 
came about is much the same, and a curious piece of insect engineering 
itis. In the month of July, the female Scolytus (a small beetle about a 
quarter of an iach long) eats dr bores her way through the bark till she 
comes to the soft wood withiv : here she turns her course at right angles, 
and excavates a gallery through the inoer bark in an upward direction, 
and about two inches in length. depositing as she proceeds a line of eggs 
on each side of this gallery. This dove, aud the devoted mother having 
provided for the welfare of her offspring, her part in life is Gnished ; she 
never emerges from the cell she bas formed with so much labour, and we 
may see ber dead body at the end farthest trom where she entered,— 
| but she leaves behind those who will amply fill her place. fn about two 
monthe the eggs are hatched, and each tiny grub begins to feed upon the 
inner bark, eating away a passage nearly at right angles to the large 
channel it was hatched in, and, of course, enlarging the tunnel with its 
own growth, till at last, it has come to maturity, and, staying its pro- 
gress, it turns first to a chrysalis, then to a beetle, and gnawing a hole 
outward into the air, emezges to lay the foundation of another colony of 
mivers ; and so on, till the unfortunate tree, from the gradually extended 
injury to its vital inner bark. can no longer maintain the circulation of 
the sap, which goes on through this part, and so lapses into ill-health 
and decay. Whole avenues of Elms bave thus perished in some places.” 
—Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges ; by W. S. Coleman. 





Uses ror Ricues.— Were I rich,” said Grattan, “and could I live 
as I please, I should have no wish for a fine house or fine furniture (I 
would rather not have them, I should be afraid of hurting them) or pic- 
tures—they give me no pleasure. I would have no fine gardeus or con- 
servatories. I love the fruit; bat I would have no fine gardener to 
criticise me, and tell me 1 was doing wrong, or walking awkwardly—I 
should love a wide expanse—I would have bands of music—I love music 
—I would have a carriage for use, and fiae horses, but not for riding 
love to go fast—I would cut the air.” 

Such was Grattan’s notion of the pleasure he would like to purchase 
with unbounded wealth. Porson, an uncertain sleeper, described his 
dream of an Elysium on earth thus: “If I bad £3,000 per annum, I 
would have a person constantly dressed, night and day, with fire and 
candle to attend upon me.”’—Rogers’s Notes. 


A Puro .ocicat Net.—The Chinook Indians, who flatten their heads 
for unknown pbrenological reasons, so that a flat-head chief somewhat 
resembles George the Third in Cockspur Street, speak a barbarous patois, 
understood only by the trappers. The following as a nut philologists 
may crack. It may suggest other curious derivations :—* Their com- 
mon salutation is Clak-hob-ab-yab, originatiag, as I believe, in their hav- 
ing heard in the early days of the far trade a gentleman named Clark 
frequently addressed by his friends, ‘Clark, how are you?’ This salu- 
tation is now applied to every white man, their own language affording 
no appropriate expression. Their language is also peculiar in contain- 
ing no oaths, or avy grords conveying gratitude or thanks.”’ 





| Rummace.—Ob ye good housewives, whose knowledge of your voca- 
tions has often caused ill-meanings to be applied to the most useful of 
our doings, listen with complacency to the sweet turn here given by Dr. 
Prench to that rough word Rummage :—“ This means at present in the 
looking for one thing to overturn and unsettle a great many others. It 
is a sea-term, and signified at first to dispose with such orderly method 
goods in the hold of a ship that there should be the greatest possible 
room, or ‘ roomage.’ ” 

Let us add that the Customs authorities of London annually use it in 
this sense when they advertise the public of their “ Rummage Sale,” 
meaning a sale for the purpose of disposing of seized goods for which they 
no longer have reom in their stores. 





TaLLerranp’s Rise.—This is the account given by himself of the begin- 
ning of his rise after returning from America : 

When I arrived at Paris on my return to France, Madame de Stael 
was very anxious to serve me, and I was introduced by her to 
who gave me an invitation to his country house near Marly. I arrived 
there very early in the day, and wassitting there alone, when two young 
men entered the room, began a discussion, saying, Shall we go or 
shall we not? At last they cried, “ Allons!” and away they went. Not 
long afterwards there was great distress in the House. They had 
to bathe in the Seine, and one of them, a natural son of Barras (Query) 
had been drowned. Barras was inconsolable, and all my endeavours 
to console him, such as they were (for I returned with bim in bis car- 
riage to Paris), were of no avail ; but they gave him such an impression 
in my favour, that he rendered me every service he could afterwards, 
and as long as he lived. He introduced me to N: , and I came 
into office almost immediately. He always ows my kindoess on that 
occasion with a warmth that affected me.— ” Notes. 


Power or THE Jews.—The Jews, although scattered over the face of 
the earth, yet maintain a secret and indissoluble bond of union and com- 
mon interest. In every country they are, as it were, the servants; bat 
the time may come when they will virtually be the masters in their turn. 
Even at the present time are they not, to a great extent, the arbiters of 
the fate of Europe? Maintaining, on the one band, the bond between 
the different states, by the mysterious power of wealth which = pos- 
sess ; and, on the other, loosening the ties of social life, and introducing 
or fostering ideas of change and revolation among various peoples? Ia 
the Jewish nation stirs the Nemesis of the destiny of Europe.— Baron von 








SPECIAL NOTICE.» 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
ccna to order for their Fail und Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
Superior Education for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 


HE MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, HIGHLY 
recommended o the Nobility one ren, Save now a few vacancies.—The education 





took place at the Oxford University Election. The speech 

delivered in proposing Mr. Gladstone, is given by the reporters at full 
length, and will repay perusal much better than most One 
advantage of the custom in spouting in dog Latin is, that it enables one 


the 3lst of March of £25,241. Salaries figure for £35,004, house-ex- | to say the greatest nonsense, withoat one’s being thought to be at all 


penses for £3,253, purchases and acquisitions for £19,830, bookbinding, 
cabinets, &c., for £13,116, and printing catalogues, makin casts, &c., 
for £1.717. The net amount of the estimated expenditure for the year 
1859-60 is £77,425. Last year 519,565 persons 
the general collections, against 621,034 in 1857, 361,714 in 1855. 

The number of visits to the reading-rooms, for the of study or 
research, was 67,794 in 1853, 56,132 in 1854, 53,567 in 1855, and 53,422 


absurd in saying it. Moreover, one need never fear to lay one’s kudos 
on too thick, when one spreads it under cover of a classic phraseology. 
If wrapt in a dead language praises the most fulsome may be swallowed 


were admitted to view | without sickening. Mr. Gladstone, as all know, is the modestest of men, 


solid English instruction with us ‘nis, and peculiar advantages 
are offered for 1 usic.—The first Professors are in 





care. Parents travelling in Europe would Gnd here bie home for 


absence, with every Bd: antage. 
Terms for Board with French and English, Sixty Guineas per annum. Laundress aud 
A reduction is made for or younger pupils. Address, post- 
Sussex Square, Brighton, England. 


~ Chasstean Burrer.— Any reader who is scholarly enough to read dog | atrendance.—The health, ty moral, and - Ey training of the » Pupils are objects of 
estimated charges of the expenses for the year ended March 31, 1860, and | Latin may get a quiet laugh from the report of the procsatings ation aorem|:! . © comberta 
w was 





The Hon. The Countess of Kinnoul, 29 Portman Square, London. 
The nigh Hon. Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mra. uare, 


tiem 21 Sussex ton. 
The Rev Harry Van. Russell, ee . Yorkshire. 
The Rev. Perceval Frost, 11 sussex Square, Brig! 
Frederick Bell, 7 Hatton 


. ‘a, 
Mrs. © Cruickshank, 39 Bast 25h Street, New York. 
Mrs. Puilig Prichard, 24 West 36h Btreet, New York, &c., &o, 





still he neither winced nor flushed at the Dean’s in proposing bim. 
Yet it was bristling with compliments as thickly as a epengeeme por- 
cupine with sweetmeats. Every other word was a la adjective. 


in 1856. From January to April, 1857, inclasive, the number of visits |“ Viram doctissimam, dignissimam, diligentissimam,”— not a sentence 


of readers was 19,242. The new reading-room was opened for readers on 


bat contained balf a dozen of these “ issimums.” Well, of course all 


the 18th of May, and from that date to end of the year the number of | this was strictly in accordance with old precedents, and of course, too, 


visits of readers was 75,128. Total, 94.370 in 1857, and 122,103 in 1858. 
The number of visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture, 
study, was 6.518 in 1853, 3,652 in 1854, 3,594 in 1855, 


whatever a Dean says must be right. Still, we doubt if doubtful Latin 
be a credit to our colleges : and we think that, at all fatare University 
Elections, better taste and better scholarship might certainly be shown, 


irpose of 
2,198 in 1856, 2,613 in 1857, and 2.522 in 1858. The number of visits to | if the speeches were to smack more of the Study than the Buttery— 
Punch. 


15 in 1857, and 3,499 in 1858. The number of visits to the coin 
medal-room was 1,310 in 1854, 1,446 in 1855, 2,299 in 1856, 2,316 
in 1857, and 2,002 in 1858. sd 


The public are admitted to the British Maseam on Mondays, Wedoes- 


tal hee was 3,928 in 1853, 3 401 in 1854, 2,868 in 1855, 3,096 in 
and 


days, and Fridays, between the hours of 10 and 4, during the months of | called 
November ‘ . 


, December, January, and Febraary ; from 10 to 5 during the 
months of September, October, March, and April ; aod from 10 tijl 6 
from the 7th May to the Ist September. The public will also be ad- 


Tue Eva's For.—* The elm bas many insect enemies, of which the 
most destructive. and at the same time one of the most diminutive, is the 
little bark-boring beetle without an Eoglish name, but scientifically 

destructor. We sometimes see a prostrate Elm trank by 
the roadside, with the bark in an unbealthy looking, semi-decayed state. 
If we break off a piece of this bark we shail probably find the sur- 
face scored with numeroas channels, which chenate bam Goch aids of a 


mitted on the Saturdays in the months of May, June, July, and August | central line, like the map of a number of rivers rising from a long moun- 
6 P tain 


of the present year, between the hours of 12 and 


These grooves are the work of the little Scolytus, whose 
down the giant tree now at oar feet. Sometimes these 





the b 
every day, except on the holydays specified below, from 9 to 4 in the Gheanale, instead of being parallel, diverge irregularly from @ common 


M i NOW, being located at the “ Albion” office—during the 
“- Ss OT en San Sop oy Albion Kagravings tor parties (on coun- 
try, who may send orders to him. Will purcna se aby ip of Merchandi 
upon orders sent him accompanied with cash. 


REMOVAL. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
T Opposite er Street. 











L & W. GEBRY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
wo Horas, Parvate F amuizs, all who are choice in their taste, desire 

y of Tkat—Grees aD Biack, Soucuone, Povcuoxe, Exciaa 
Hyson, Gusrowpes, Youre Hyson, &c., in chests aud half 


Seas aad 7ava.—Wenne--anameas, Seemann, Dem, Boom, &c., very old 
“hues aND ae eee maursanus: Moet ant Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Bape’. &o., &c.. de. 


a a 
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THe Alvion, 








INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 








SuCURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 





Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 





JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 


Josuru Waker, Ricnanp P. Brorr, Ws. Dexstour, Gonos H. Beven, 
Joux Haver, 8. T. Vacewrors, Eou'p. W. Contes, Eowaap Caowweit, 
Rosear L. Cass, Joan R. Wu, Wa, Braosaut, Jr, Gaonos B. Gauwwett, 
‘Ww. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Mornay, Sarre Lawnerce, Tomas J. Owen, 
Bowaap Writers, Wu, Auer Burien, Jos. Lawnerce, Anraony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wannex, L. B. Wyman, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samvew D. Basoock, 
Bowanrp Meearrt, Joun Ae, D. Cromwens, Jonatuas Opeit, 
Hawey Barnow, Writs F. Morr, E. J. Donna, Rosert Bowne 
Bowaap Haier, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITPD TO Tae FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED BY TH » 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
+ Risks taken at the lowest rates. 
The Profits divided anoually among the ipsured. 
The Company having {ts large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to the — of Profits. No obligation i« required of the assured beyond the payment 
peatent Premium; bence no responsibility can attach to the Policy- 
re. 





A DIVIDEND of 25 pe $0.8 to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
wal Brotis of of the last year, and added to the Capital. 


TRUSTEES. 
Moses H. Gaiwweut, Peter Portes, * Cuas. H. Mansmau, Bow Barrier, 
Rosweu 











Spracce. Senvrt. Livixnestos, Heway A. Corr Euias Posvert, 
Ouran State, Jr, Loner, Joseru Fou Geores G. Horsox, 
Wraiae ll. Macy, Astuonsy B. Neusox, Jacon R. N U. A. Mumpocs, 
Deaxe Mriis. ALFRED Seton Jos. Gamtarn, Jr. Fancy R. Pree, | 
G. Wiers’r. Guay, Wa. H. New P. Sreacnan, ARLES STRECKER, | 


®, 
L. Mrreans, J. B. Onativia, 


Avex. M. Lawrences, b yg Fox, 
‘o. G. Fostex, Simon de-Visser, 


Joun A. Iseuin, 
A. B. NEILSON, Presiden j 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary ALFRED SETON, Vice President. 
New York, November 1, 1858. | 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL . . nonin ..8200,000, 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. Al! losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 











Directors. 
Farvenice R. Lex, Denton Pearsats, Atrrep Moone. 
Samwcrt Wicers, Caartes J. Dope, Bewsauiw W. Frown, | 
ARTLET Surra, . A. ALvoup, A _— re Back, 
Anau W Jounw R. Paxton, D. He 
Coanseues L. Kverert Groner L. Osnonye, a “Kaeainas, MD. 
i Piersos, -AMURL ee. Joun Se 
Joun A. Deveav, Hever § Coaseucs yy "Trurees, 





Hawer J. bowen, Aupas Peowert. James Homes. 
Joszra H. Gopwi, 
FREDERICK R. LEER, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. LETS, Vice 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1620, . 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cri is Sis Mintle Yale eee ay a Ayty 








Cal 
Wall Streetso. uw. KNRVITT, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YonK. 





Cash 
THIS CO COMPANY HAVING ‘A CASH CAPIPAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only a tee = | companies, coatinues to insure all kinds of person- 
al Seana. Sie> gan end Rake canenes, on, Weems os low ao ewe 
with the security of the insurers and the insured. 








| Pucounegs &. Wamsts, Joi 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszra B. Vanren, Mant Bares, Jr., Guaert 8. Beckman, 
Laowarp Arruesy, Depuey B. Pu.ver, Joun C. Henperson, 
Pasp'x H. Wo.cort, Cuances L. Voss, Loraaw Preeman, 
Wists K. Srrone, Warren Devano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsga, + 


Moess TaYLor, Henny V. Burien, Warson EB. Case, 
James 0. — Jossra B. Vanxem, Jr, Cuances B. Arruesy, 
Dawret Pan Jas. Lon. Gnanam, Jr., Samu. D. Baapronp, Jr., 


Gustavus A. Caneven, — R. Moluvarxe, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. | 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITA 
22,000,000 STBRLING. OR SeeSeeAe9- 
up Capita’ and Surplus, $3,000, 
4 SPECIAL ete $250,000 tg ws NEW YORK, 








adjusted in New York, and = paid. 


| 
MEET LOSSE | 


Losses 
in addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. lb » Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
Thos. . . B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. — Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, ‘ge Moke. 


Epuvwp Hurry, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





that they continue to receive a 
the most favourable terms. Pamphlets 





STREET, or from any of their Agents t : 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladlam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul B. P. Wheelright, 


Spoftord, 
Soxicrrorn—Robert J. Dillon. | Consuitixve Counse.—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examiner—S. 8. Keene. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
Street, New York, where ali business connected with the Society's Me ry 


is transacted 
Slenw pete ncdee Sizer Peet oie Cae 


All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and 
are adjusted and paid without reference to London. x pai 
The Medical Examiner is daily af the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 
oclock, P. M. 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF quouoo'n deposi is deposited in the hands of the 


of the Btate of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
5:6: HOLBROOK, | Omvere! Agents 


He 


} 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 04 Bi 94 BROADWAY. 
UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS oF THE Pg AL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th April, 1859: 
Assets, Sist J 1259, Report... beoduiiddsavebes . $5,188,933 42 
Less paid for Taxes for last and Piirccceccbecscvossqsnccncosnsticoe 37,431 69 
$5,151,501 75 
Santee. Spates ¢ the Quarter.. 





4 56 
uh 35 0: 267,505 91 


$5,419,007 66 
.. $111,015 00 : 
.. 1979236 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death and Additions........ 
Paid for Surrendered Policies.... 
Paid for Annuities........+.++ - 
for Commission: 
Paid for Taxes Medical Fxaminat 
tage, Law Expenses, 8 Salaries, » Printing and Stationery, 
Rent, Fuel, &c., &c. . 





- 16,83) 9—155,415 77 














Cash Assets Ist May, 1850......00cccceeeeerenceee . . 186,283,591 89 
Whieh are invested as follows 
Cash on hand and mnoae os Bey 4 ° 
Amount invested in Boads an ort ages. 1 
Amount due from Agents... 16,126 71—8, 263,501 68 ag 
Amount as above. ........... .. 85,263 501 89 
Add interest accrued and not due.. ° 140 000 00 
De remiums, (estimate). . 125,000 00 
Due from Agume for poemnems, | in course of trans. 
MalOBIOM). «. . ...-- cere nee ee eeenne reer eweeeeeenene 2,000 00 
$5,548,591 89 
Claims unpaid 
Nam’ . Policies ta i Sist Jemeeey, 1859 . evescce . -- 10,99 
lesued during the Quarter sonia’ Seibel 438 
11,431 
Deduct for forfeited, surrendered. cancelled, expired, and dead eoceee Mm 
Policies in force ist May, 1859... ........ when pebnamnuve’ cooee CED 
Of which 10,527 are for the whole life” 
bag — ware Endowment Policies. 
« 3 Term Policies. 
Net a a for the Quarter in Policies ; > wa 
Viz. : in Life Polioies........-00 0000s oe ee Pred 
Eodowment Policies.............-..ereceees o-coco ae 
298 
Decrease in Term Policies...........--++ ee sreeee Sl on 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase .. 8158 6 


I have carefully examined the above statement and believe the same to be correct. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Board of Trustees: 





ax V.L. Paors, Wruiaw Moors, 
osera Bier, Rosert H. M’Corpy, Taaac (hm Paxson, 
Joun H Swirr. Wu J. Bowker, Wuiiam Bers, 


Joun P. Yeuverton, 
Naruaniet Havoven, 
Rauvee Srrov.s, 
W. Surra Raown, 

Lycurcus Eoeerton, 
Hanus Bake, Saucer D. Bancocx, 
Davin Hoapver, eney A. Suvrus, 

ODG E, Gronce 8. Con, 


. W. Baavror 
_— te FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Secretary, ISAAC Ra) aaez, Sener ARS HOMANS. 
edical Examiner, “MINTURN epost, M. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $580,000. 
18 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
ness, and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1868, a dividend of 
foray Gover Cent—Sia per Cent interest on the outstanding scrip—and has redeemed the 
feaves ror Lhe issue of 1886. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Seeretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


Dose the wor i ~ OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, y Le mg at IN ALL PARTS 
Id through the Messrs, Rormscuttp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 


Joun Wapeworrts, 

Joan M. Stcart, 

Sauver M. Consett, 

Rrenarp Parterics, 
ma Waer.en, 


Avraep Epwagps, 
Geonos RK. Ciark, 
Locrws Rosivsox, 


Mitaep Fucwore, 
Wrusas V. Brapr, 
Wx. K. Strona, 











ad J.RAE. f on RANRSORMOM Rca, 


FPPRR POR GAL, B1LL@ ON THR UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit P 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafw, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 





TOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPAs" CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


yaapee, HOLLAND, FoRrucAL GERMANY, 

GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERGAND, RUSsSI 

IRELAND, SPAIN, anon ITALY, 8 ° 
on 

arEae) BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., ao. 


in New York, No. § Wall Street. 














WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
B. ¥. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 


DAN a4! EXPRESS Ly CALIFORNI4, OREGON n. 4 THE SANDWICH Is 
the Mail Steamers of the Stb and ‘and 2th of each 
Rashange on Caifrain, Oregn, ted he Sanvch lds forse en. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Isscue 
Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN RUROPR, CHINA, &o. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 589 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B'S. AND NOTES b PATABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
collected free of charge. 
Drafts and credits and bills and collected 
a. srempes, are on England, Ireland, Scotland 
B.C, FeROU » 
F. H GRAIN, ™} xo. 29 wuntam Street, New York. 











©. F. SMITH. 





& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
lesue Bark OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
tn cutie Of Gnd Feral Gung ot wentvumne of the Banks in Exciann, Ine 
Lamp, ScoTtawp and Waces. ¥ a 





WILDER'S PATENT 

SALAMANDER SAFES, 

SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 1% South Water Street, Chicago, TM. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUR, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Norics.—This celebrated Fire- Proof Sate is no longer made aad sold by Silaa C. Herring, 
bis license having } eupired. 


HBRRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ee ee eT ea 
York, 1863, and are only American Safes that were a Jat the Lonsion Washd's 
eatnsas Sates ore now stminiad to be superior 19 cfared to the public, and the sub- 

topeedene om instance of thane these Safes failing to preserve their 


Spee ae ee a ee 


2 tate ouh 








prensa 


_FURNITURE, ac. 








MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 

Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREBT, 


NORTHWEST CORNER pmnarcesiate BROADWAY. 


JOHN N MBEEKS, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 
Invites the attention of Furniture buyers toa large ont elegant assortment of Cabinet 
Furniture, suitable f 
Parlours, Dining-Rooms, "Libraries, &c., 


made from selected and weli-seasoned wood, in the latest and most roved styles, 
. v reasonable prices. at ae 





The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET 


will be fully sustained. 





FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up statge.) ) Bow vs Fost, (between Broome and 
he largest enn ortment of new ald — styles, oy the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, Di 
ING ROOM and CHAMBER, of ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OAK and MAHOGANY, P+" 
bag Every article warrant 
necns WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 
1 assortment of Furnit al hand, made order, 
UNDER HIS Pakson At SUPERINTEND ENR nie = - 
ared to execute rom NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS, for 
ORNAMENTAL. Woo » MANTELA, and FIRE PT PIRCES, with MIRRORS, FRAMES, and 


other work connected with such styles of FURNISHING,—DESIGNS of which can be seen 
at his Warerooms, as above. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
ain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
Time SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders for the Fur  tempe fm WVecorating of Houses, ine ay 
= —o—- ye = Plain an ——— Paver bi Panelling, Cabinet 
rror am jctare Frames. Carvi: Gildin, hangings, ac. 
in genera. Chandeliers, Carpets, Curtains, _ pa 
Me works = be executed in the besi manner and at the lowes 
Estimates wii ut charge. 


be made witho: 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 827 and’ 





329 Fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. a 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE ng AL 
we invite all who have never seen such an article to look at them. We Ytask you 





to buy, but shall be pleased to serve you, if you likethem. They are parteaty perce sweet 
everlasting. Don’t forget to look at them. You can also see at the same place 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 


That take up your bedding without trouble. . 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy °—N. ¥. EVANGELIST. 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”—J. F. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—N. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—H0OME JOURNAL. 
pone foremost among modern inventions.”’— WASHINGTON INTEL- 


“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.”"—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MNERCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United Staves and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail mall peice, from $5 to $6, according 
to width. For circulars aad further information addr: 

GEO. F. GRAY, Se See. Elliptic Bed Spring Co., 
8 Broad Broadway, New York. 











PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 


IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
HE GAS GENERATING ee ae A oe AND THEIR Aryan: 
tus worss beyond it is to be seen in operation 
the & Pens Moret, NO 3. Wi Broadwe poenee De Yous Fe 06 Fourth A 
at the office of the Company, No. 512 ; oe “ posite Si. Nicholas Hotel. a oo 
Jadge for yourselves aad recollect HENDRIC RE B BROTHERS, Patentees. 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
N 


su LEATHER TRUNKS, some TRUNKS, &4c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made T: ravelling and Saopping Bags for Ladies aad Geauemen’s 








MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is constructed on true ~~ princtples. 
The Best, and m jee and less ~~ any 


ast Economical, req 
other, Seine of hoanese time the moot durable in structure, phan 
Bole Agents for the United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSHIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 





BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
_ HOWARD 45D GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS ! REFRIGERATORS !! 
SEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE aT 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Compicte Assortment 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 

is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 


Public and Private Eviablisoments, S.camers, Ships, Sieamooass, and Hotels supplied a: 
short notice, on the most le terms. 











SUMMER FURNITURE 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have sow on haod « full sapply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


JapannedBird Cages 4~.. &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


| gee Lady may assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
are offered at the lowest prices. Aa carly call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 











To Persons of 5 Stadeats, Literary and Professional 
Men, Artists, Accountants, eic., and also to iris, Iavalids aod even Children. 

This apparatus can be the wood-work of any Room, Odice, Stadio. Bed-room. 
or Bath reom, and takes up no more (nap on & peg. It ie readily ad- 
jasted to the strength of any amaainn — < >—tamme or the most robust maa—bdy sumply 
larning a screw. 


* 
e 


HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway. New York. 


RMOPFiOE ua Santee Sey foewael?, oe 





Sew't 


: 
i, 
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and 382 GREEN WICH STR Cer. desorption of 
Protare Frames always I 4 “Counsry orders ecliotted. Naeoas caneteld 
Charan itary Frame ney at gene nae 


H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 
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